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BURD ANNIE. 


A LITERAL TRANSLATION OF A BRETON BALLAD. 


Burd Annie knelt beside the well, 
A’ washing there her lane ; 

She heard the voice of the bird of death, 
Sae loud he made his maen. 


** Ochon’arie, ochon’arie, 
Ken ye your weird ?” he sighed ; 

** Ye’re sauld to the Baron of Janistoun, 
Ye’re sauld to be his bride.” 


** Oh, mither, is it sooth I hear, 
And am I sauld frae thee ?” 

** Ask of thy father, daughter dear ; 
Speir at him, Burd Annie.” 


**Oh, father, have you sauld your bairn 
For siller, or for fee ?” 

**T ken not; ask thy brither, child; 
Speir at him, Burd Annie.” 


* Oh, brither, have you done me now 
This foul and grievous wrang ?” 

** Ye're sauld to the Baron of Janistoun, 
And to him this night ye’ll gang. 


Ye’re sauld to the Baron of Janistoun, 
And he’s paid the God's. pennie, 

Full fifty crowns of the gude red gold, 
And eke of the white monie.” 


«Oh, then, what cleiding sall I wear, 
Mither, sin’ this maun be ; 

The scarlet red, or the woollen white 
My sister sewed for me ?” 


** For busking ye tak’ ye nae heed.” 
*: What boots,” the brither said, 

«* Whether ye wear the woollen white, 
Or als the scarlet red ? 


** For there stands at the yett a coal-black steed, 
Wi’ a suble pall bedight ; 
He waits till the e’en of the day are closed 
To carry ye aff this night.” 
~ * * * 
She had na gone a mile, a mile, 
A mile but barely twa, 
When the sweet church-bells rang out amain, 
Her tears began to fa’. 


** Now fare ye weel, St. Anne’s church Tower, 
That I hae loed sae dear; 

And fare ye weel, ye auld church-bells, 
I never again may hear.” 


As she rade past the lake of dule, 
Full mony a bark saw she, 

A sailing east, a sailing west, 
Upon that silent sea. 


In every ane a ghaist she saw, 

Wrapped in a snaw- white shroud; 

Down Seened her head —_ her breast, 
Her teeth they chattered loud. 


As she rade through the valley of bluid, 
The dead men burst their bands; 
And, gibbering, strave to clutch her wi’ 
Their stark and bony hands. 
* 


* * 
The Baron sat beside the hearth, 
Black as the corbie craw ; 
His jong straight hair was awfu’ white, 
His beard was white as snaw. 


His e’en, like sparks of living fire, 
Shone in his grewsome head. 

*< Now sit ye there, fair May,” quo’ he, 
** Until the board be spread. 


+*[’m blithe to greet ye, Burd Annie! 
Fair May, I've sought ye lang.” 
**] wad I werein my ain countree 
To hear the sweet birds’ sang.” 


** Now come frae room to room to count 
My siller and gold sae gude.” 

‘I'd rather sit by my mither’s fire 
** And count the bales of wood.” 


‘* Now come wi’ me to the cellar, fair May, 
And pree the blaid-red wine.” 

‘I'd rather drink the wan water 
Where browse my father’s kine.” 


** Now come to the booths, and a robe we'll buy 
With gold shall stand its lane.” 

‘I'd rather wear the hodden grey 
My mither spins at hame.” 


** There are kerchiefs leafed wi’ the siller twine 
Hinent in the armorie.” 

**T’d rather hae ae silken tresse 
Of my sister’s broiderie.” 


‘** Now out and alas, ye fause, fause May, 
Ye lo’e me not, I fear; 
I wad that my tongue had compel frae my head, 
Ere | baught your luve sae dear.” 
a * * s 





** Ye sweet wee birds, on wanton wing 
That swiftly hameward flee, 
Ccmmend me to my mither mild, 
I lo’e right tenderlie. 


«Commend me to my father dear, 
Wha danced me on his knee ; 
And tell my brither I forgie 
The wrangs he’s dune to me. 


** Commend me to each kindly heart, 
That I hae left at hame; 
And eke until the gude auld priest 
Wha gave me Christendame.” 
” * * . 
*T was at the mirk dark midnight hour, 
When scarce three munes had sped ; 
A sweet wee voice came to the door 
When a’ were boune to bed,— 


“‘ My parents gude, for Christis sake, 
And for our dear Ladie, 

Let a bell be tolled, and a mass be sung, 
And a prayer be said for me. 


And wear the dowie black awhile, 
And drap for me ae tear, 
For your waefu’ daughter, Burd Annie, 
Lies sleeping in her bier.” J.8, 





CONSULAR ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Guide des Agents Consulaires.—Par. P. J. Bursotti. Naples: 1837—Manuel 
sg u Consulat ; Par F. A. de Mensch. Leipzig : 1846,—British Con- 
2" road ; their Origin, Rank, and Privileges, Duties, Jurisdiction, and 

moluments, &c.By Robert Fynn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London; 1846.— 

Dictionnaire et on Manuel Lezxique du Diplomate du Consul. Par le Baron 

Ferdinand de Cussay, Leipzig ; 1846.—Report from the Select Committee on 

Consular Establishments. 1435. 

The importance and scope of consular establishments -has been felt 
by the French and Russians ever since the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and their governments have been unremitting in endeavours to 

ive these agencies all the development of which they were capable, 
or the national advantage. It is only within the last Livre years that 
artial attention has been directed to the subject in England; and still 
ater that the English public has begun to suspect that a thoroughly 


effective consular organization might save a large portion of the ex- 
embassies, and that there is something more in the institution 


than a mere instrument of patronage, or a costly endowment for nega- 
tive service. It isa subject which has been touched upon in some 
places, barely approached in others, and never completely gone into, 
so that analysis is difficult. A British consulate of the present time 
chiefly resembles in name what it was just after the peace, when a pa- 
tron would say, ‘“‘I have obtained the place for Pd provide yourself 
with a quire of foolscap and six pens, and go and levy fees on the dirty 
ships ; pluck the hen without making her scream, and in ten years you 
will be rich and respected.”’* In most cases this expectation of unearned 
emolument—founded on prescription or analogy—proved deceptive ; 
the consuls got as much as they deserved, perhaps, and that was not 
enough to exist upon. A few favoured ones, however, obtained such 

reposterously high emoluments, that the unequal and abusive system 
brebs down under the excess. The shipping interest could ill bear a 
consular fee on tonnage (which was tantamount to a tax on freights) ; 
and, though all the consuls were instructed that their commission would 
secure to them the fees upon the trade which was placed under their 
protection, yet the fees were often objected to, and in many cases suc- 
eessfully resisted. This was about the most undesirable and anomalous 
state that could have been created. The ship-master was everywhere 
at war with the consulate, and unprincipled men fomented the local 
differences, tc the notable prejudice of owners, shippers, under-writers, 
and the public revenue. 

In another direction, a consulage was levied in the way of a per 
centage on cargoes, until it was at length discovered ‘that the Consul- 
General at Rio Janeiro derived upwards of £10,000 a-year from that 
source alone. The increasing murmurs then grew into a fierce clam- 
our, and Mr. Huskinson announced that, with the addition of some 
trifling (and very clumsily fran.ed) notarial changes, the consuls should 
be remunerated by a fixed salary. Mr. Canning truly described the 
process requisite to effect this change, as “ shooting amongst a crowd, 
seeing how much this or that man’s income might have suffered, and 
then affording him compensation to the exact extent of his loss.” Un- 
fortunately, ‘Mr. Canning had scarce time to hear the groans of the 
nearest wounded, when fe himself was borne lifeless from his great 
battle-field. Just at that time, an expensive addition had been made 
to the consular establishment, by the appointment of a whole flight of 

ents to the South American States. In his happiest vein, Mr. Can- 
ning illustrated the difficulty of awarding fair incomes to these new 
officers, at places where nearly all the conventional relations of value 
are confused. The witty secretary remarked, ‘‘ How could I ascertain 
what was exactly necessary for our agent, at a place where he might 
buy a horse for four dollars, and have to pay fourteen dollars for shoe- 
ing him.” Reductions under this head were next called for, and ac- 
ceded to. The opening up of new trades made further appointments 
requisite, and still there was only one limited sum to be spread over 
the constantly enlarging surface. Unable todo the best thing he could 
imagine, Viscount Palmerston did the best thing within his means—he 
decided that in ordinary cases the consuls at sea-ports should be allowed 
to trade, as the small salaries bestowed on them by the Crown were ob- 
viously inadequate to their decent support. There was, in fact, no 
alternative. No British merchant would say that a salary of £1,000, 
or £1,200 a-year, was too much to support the decorum of the British 
Consular office at Philadelphia, Cadiz, Beredlena. Oporto, Marseilles, 
and several other great commercial cities, where the consuls have an 
average salary of £500 a year; but there was no disposable means, 

* poy the fee, or tonnage system, many of our consuls were like the Athenian 
fool, who fancied that all the ships that came into the Pyrman port belonged to 
him ; or at least the consul thought the main object of the British ships coming to 
his port, was the payment of a tribute to himself. Under a notion that a consul’s 
commission was a “ royal license and permission” to make a fortune, the applica- 
tions for such appointments became so pressing, that former ministries had to in- 
vent plausible reasons for creating posts of the kind where there was no real ne- 
cessity for them; and it was said, at the same period, that whenever a new reef of 
sunken rocks was discovered, the first impulse of the government was to lay down 
vice consuls upon it. At the same time there was a prestige as to the mystery of 
‘diplomatic arrangements,”’ with which the consulates were confusedly connected 
in the minds of the uninitiated, and the only surprise expressed was, that so few 
men of known talent and aptitude entered ona career, the pecuniary advanta- 





; ges of which were preposterously magnified. 
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and the expediency was not ey understood, beyond the minis- 
terial offices, to warrant the risk of an appeal to the House of Com- 
mors. It was a choice of difficulties, if not of evils ; and it was clearly 
better to continue salaries, however inadequate, for the discharge of 
effective duties, than to burden the public with superannuations of 
those who are entitled to compensation on retirement. It is probable 
that plenty of sufficiently qualified persons, who have some fortune of 
their own, will apply for vacant consulates in France and Italy, and 
the object of a being local consideration at an agreeable 
place, the sma]l salary will satisfy them; this class will be content 
without increased emolument or preferment. Some of our consuls car- 
ry on a successful trade at the places of their residence, and exercise a 
large hospitality. 

The class for which it is difficult to provide properly,i s that which 
consists of men who have neither the capital, connexion, nor knowledge 
of practical commerce in its subjective forms, however well acquainted 
they may be with mereantile theory, and with the laws and regulations 
connected with it. Promotion is hardly the appropriate remedy here, 
for the opperta is rare, and when it happens, the chances are that 
the vacancy isin the political section, which very few consuls at sea- 
ports can have evinced their aptness for filling. Something in the nature 
of a good-service pension would be the right thing, but there is not yet 
any fund for that. Generally speaking, our consular service is not 
(with the exception of the Levantine and South American sections) what 
can properly be called an active career. With us, a man settles down 
—probably for life—at the foreign port to which he was originally ap- 

inted. Mr. Alexander Turnbull has been thirty-five years British 

onsul at Marseilles, and if he is to end his days there, we hope that 

consummation will be many years hence, for he is a worthy man. The 
French plan is the antithesis to this sedentary usage of ours, for they 
change their consuls every three or four years, mobilizing them like 

light troops or National Guards, so that each member of the corps must 
have seen a good deal of the world when he has served twenty years.* 
Such changes would be ted to with us, on the score of expense. The 
alternate Secretaries te have made us as good a Consular estab- 
lishment as could be the money ; and we repeat, when the sub- 
ject becomes fully understood, we doubt not that the legislature will 
vote enough in addition, to supersede the necessity of allowing 

to trade. If a British gonsul be a merchant, he should be of such 
wealth as to make the of no importance to him. It has become a 
Mercantile axiom, that‘* Military men make the best consuls.” Ofthese 
there were aconsiderable number among the consuls-general, iy a 
ally down to 1840 ; but, then, the successors to. Sir Thomas Sor- 
rell (Venice), Col. Wilson (Lima), Sir T. Reid (Tunis), Col. Warring- 
ton (Tripoli), Col. Barnett( Egypt), Col. Walpele (Chile), have all been 
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‘* civilians ;” so that t litar, rtion has become an inyerted 
one. Mr. Ward ), oo Sir Plaw (Dantzig), Wate ea 
from the commercial classes. In Lord Castlereagh’s time, several of the 
consulates-general were filled by gentlemen wheked been conspicuous] 
unsuccessful in their commercial pursuits, and Lieut.-General Mead 
(Madrid), and Sir James Gambier (Netherlands), were almost the only 
military men in the first line of this service. The original South Ame- 
rican appointments included persons of parliamentary and mercantile 
connexion, and, with only two exceptions, they turned out below the 
average capacity of untried men. hose who have read the occasion- 
ally-printed correspondence of our consular officers, agree that the men 
who were taken from the naval and military professions gave proof of 
more energy, tact, and talent than the rest. Very few of the merchant 
consuls have shone ; and the attachés and secretaries of legation, who 
played a successful game of leap-frog over the heads of the senior con- 
suls-general and consuls, have nearly all justified the dictum of a caustic 
envoy—*‘ A consular patent to a diplomatic aspirant is as much a bre- 
vet d’ incapacité as a good hand-writing.” The selection of Mr. Drum- 
mond Hay for the post at Morocco oat explained on the sati 

ground of special aptitude. He was, if not actually born in that coun- 
try, brought up there, when his father filled an office to which he ‘him- 
self has already done ample justice ; and he had a good training, under 
Sir Stratford Canning, as paid attaché at the Constantinople embassy : 
still we question the fairness of putting gentlemen from the diplomatic 


service into the best consulships, and virtually excluding capable con- | 


suls—such as have had a political education and made proof of political 
talent—from ene posts. Why is the character of a consul deemed 
indelible in all that is disadvantageous tohim? Whatever may be 
Lord Aberdeen’s notions on this head, we incline to believe that Lord 
Palmerston reflects on the subject.t Lord Palmerston once took occa- 
sion to observe, that he did not admit the consular to be an inferior 
line to the diplomatic one, though jt was different, and fell partly under 
the diplomatic authority at certain points. But why, if the corps were 
properly formed, should there be more than a sectional distinction be- 
tween the two services? And why not blend them judiciously, as the 
French do? The silly scorn which young diplomatic aspirants affect 
for ** consuls,” and which some of their hardly wiser chiefs confirm 
their treatment of consuls who come in contact with them, is one 
cause why our consular service is not so effective as that of the French, 
for the success of a consul depends upon his local consideration. The 
case we are about to cite is not the only one of its kind we could adduce 
in illustration of this postulate. A gentleman who more 
than ordinary advantages of birth, attainments, and habits of good so- 
ciety, was appointed consul at the close of the war. He was treated 
with distinction by the higher authorities at his residence, the inferior 
functionaries were his humble servants, and all his wishes were prompt- 
ly complied with. But, in an unlucky hour, he went to the capital, 
and, more unluckily still, the chief authority of his proper residence 
was present at the one dinner to which the newly-fledged consul was 
bidden, and saw the slights offered to him bya parvenu envoy, who had 
formerly been rather flattered by his notice in London, and the supercil- 
ious airs of the juniors ofthesuite. Onreturning to his post, he found 
that he had, in one sense, lost his place; the governor, &c. let him see 
more of their ante-chambers than of their drawing-rooms, and the im- 
tinence of tineir subalterns avenged their mistaken ea 9 of —_ 
ays. The British agent became aware that he was reduced in consid- 
eration to the level of the Dutch consul, a stout Haerlemer, who sold 
herrings by the keg and cheeses by the pound. He discovered he had 
better have stayed where he was— 
“ Procul a Jove, sed procul a fulmine.” 

Our consuls ought, therefere, to be very cautious not to assert a 
higher position than properly belongs to them, nor to take a lower tone 
than is suited to their function. We know of consuls who commenced 

* The French are all fond of moves, as conducive to ambitious views, or because 
they grow tired of remaining long in any place but Paris. They will not content. 
— put down, once for all, on their appropriate square of a foreign chess- 
boa - 








t We therefore hope this unilateral system will be discontinued, and that the 
consuls-general in the Levant, and in South America—who have all the labour 
and anxiety of political duties—will no longer be tacitly excluded from political 
rewards. 
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as if they had been on the footing of ministers plenipotentiary, and al-| ng 


lowed a reaction of that kind of pretension to precipitate them to the 
station of ship-brokers. There have been instances of the converse er- 


ror—of persons in consular office who started on the level of ship-bro- 
kers, and settled—much below it. This latter fault was one of original 
selection. 


It is only within a short time that the official rank of British consular 
officers has been determined, by a scale of comparison with the nayal 
and military grades There h previously been an Admiralty memo- 
randum so indistinct that none of the parties immediately interested 
could agree on its construction. : 

The letter from which the following is an extract, was written, some 
years since, by a naval captain, alike known for his gallantry and his 
good sense. 

“ Taking the memorandum according to its spirit, my belief is, that we ought to 
take precedence of consuls when we are captains of three years post, and so we 
should recognise them as equal to junior colonels in the military scale. I think 
this ought to satisfy them. As to vice-consuls, I suppose only such of them as 
have patents from the Crown (but how are we to know ¢hat, on occasions ?) are to 
be deemed as rankiag after commanders. The others are merely @consul’s depu- 
ties holding commissions from him. Consul-generals clearly rank above us, but 
I do not see exactly which class of flag-officers they fall in with, or after. The 
answer, ‘they are to be considered as general officers,’ is not conclusive because 

hey may be ‘brigadiers’ as well as ‘meper gence ot ingist on being treated as 
fall nerals, One of themhas already told me that his French colleague is or- 
dered to assert the grade of rear-admiral, and that therefore he, the Briton, can do 
no less. He contends, alsq, ‘that being under the obligation of paying the first 
visit to the person who arrives, is the injunction to follow an English usage, and 
is not conclusive of the relative inferiority supposed.’ But it seems our command- 
ers are to feel pretty plainly ¢heir inferiority when they wait on the consul. Then 
I hear from home, that some of the tropical consuls say, ‘all these regulations are 
in force only as between the ships and the shore, and, when on land, the consul.is 
the first personage at his residence. Now, this is a sort of question that the 
‘cloudy memorandum’ won't help us to settle. Though it is the fashion to say 
that we skippers are great sticklers for etiquette , where our individual priority is 
, still I know that most of us try to give Mr. Consul a lift rather than a 
shove aside—especially where it is a gentlemanly and good fellow. J would 
stretch a point for a resident agent of the government as a matter of feeling, as 
well asa matter of duty. But mind, we must not go too far, or it would be a det 
rimeut to the public service. wenpooing it depended on the consul-general any- 
where to assert, or to waive his right of precedence in case of any naval officer 
commanding a squadrou, on a real emergency, could he reconcile it to his sense of 
what was best for his country’s interest to avoid putting the naval chief forward as 
the person whom the inhabitants ought to treat with still greater distinction than 
the ordinary agent? 

“S— remarks that ‘A captain of one of Her Majesty’s ships is not bound to sa 
lute a consul with/seven guns,’ but has ‘the permission to do so if he pleases.’ 
Certainly the words ‘ may be saluted’ bear that construction, though the honour is 
always rendered ; and if it is only a matter of courtesy, permitted, we should be 
the more ready to concede it, think. The salute of nine guns to consul-generals 
is peremptory enough. If we extend the courtesy of a parting salute to the consuls, 
there would be danger of having to pay for the powder so politely expended, for 
they’cannot come in under the sweeping clause concerning ‘other diplomatic per- 
sonages.’ You remember the embarrassment of the late Captain , when 
‘s flag captain? The Italian grand-chamberlain had paid a visit during the 
admiral’s absence on shore. On the circumstance being mentioned, the admiral 
ar pas whether the court dignitary had been received with becoming distinction? 
and was answered that they had vainly searched the regulations for sanction to 
salute anybody with a key to his right coat pocket. We have become wiser upon 
such matters now, without being much the better for it suspect. 

“ Our friends, the consuls—mind, I don’t call them so in derision, for the interests 
of the service and our occasional comforts require that we should be friends, each 
respecting the rights of the other—the consuls, I say, have been strengthened in 
their outward and visible signs of dignity by a new uniform, in which it is an- 
nounced that the military analogies have been followed through each grade. Ac- 
cordingly the consul-general has his hat lined with black ostrich feather and looped 
with sez bullions : the consul! no feather-lining, and fous bullions ; the vice-consuls, 
two bullions. All this makes very fine birds of them, but it leaves the question 
of exact place, in comparison with our service, as ‘cloudy’ as ever.”’ 

Nothing could be more injurious to services that ought to be drawn 
together as closely as possible than these bickerings and heart-burnings 
about precedency. Most of our consuls acknowledge that naval officers 
are the best fellows in the world; that there is hardly gall or guile 
enough in a whole fleet to make a decent secretary of legation ; yet they 
charge them with being “great sticklers for etiquette.” They have a 
perfect right to be so. First, because the naval service ought to have its 
full measure of personal respect; and secondly, as every member of it 
earns his honours fairly, progressively, and hard/y,such persons carnot 
be | og at the improvisation of equals and supervisors who may, 
sé aps, have had no previous services at all. It has been asked, on 

reference, ** Does not a pat mea in respect of his knighthood, 
walk before you captains and admirals? And do not your stout hearts 
po ¢- and your livers turn to water, at the imposing aspect of an indigo 
earl of the newest creation?” Very seriously speaking, the govern- 
ment must consider that, in assigning high military grades to the chief 
consular officers, it implies a pledge to the public, and the professions 
of arms, not to select persons whose education and customary avocations 
are unequal to such assimilation. We have before us a letter (of re- 
mote date, it is true), in which a celebrated naval commander says— 

“ Our private intercourse with the Consuls is embarrassing enough. At 
we have , as perfect a gentleman, in every way, as can be found; and his 
colleague at has many times cleaned my shoes, when J was on a visit at 
Petworth, and he was a livery-servant of my lord’s, There’s a mighty difference 
between the two—only Plush has the bettersalary. Then we have an ex-music- 
master consul at , only because he run away with a minister's niece. Had 
it been the minister's daughter instead, we should have seen him chargé-d'affaires 
—to begin with.”’ 

Reverting to the subject of the consular hierarchy, we are compelled 
to observe that everything in Mr. Fynn’s volume has been printed be- 
fore, except the blunders, which are unquestionably original. Mr. 
Fynn undertook, it seems, to define the rank of consuls when no other 

pretended to do so; and he has dealt blows on all within his 
reach, in the true _— of Donnybrook impartiality. He not only hits 
them hard himself, but he sets them by the ears. He predicates that 
they are equal in themselves, and then proves that they are not equal 
tooneanother. If he lowers the consul-general one peg, he lets down 
the post-captain two. Mr. Fynn tells us that a consul-general ranks 
with a captain in the navy anda masor in the army; and aconsul 
with a commander in the navy andacaprarin in the army. Nowa 
captain in the navy ranks as either colonel or lieutenant-colonel in the 
army, and a commander in the navy has the comparative army rank of 
or. Theold memorandum (framed while his late Majesty King 
William the Fourth was Lord High Admiral) declared that consuls- 
general were to py the first visit to flag-officers in command of a fleet 
or squadron, and that consuls were to pay the first visit to post-captains, 
but were to be waited upon by commanders. Mr. Fynn might consist- 
ently have gone on to say, that vice-consuls ranked with vice-admirals 
in the navy, and fifers in the army. But the seal to the several blun- 
ders in this little volume is a typographical error, forming the key- 
stone on which the heap of anomalies rests. At page 52, line 14, «com- 
mander” is printed instead of ‘‘ commodore.” Mr Fynn mentions that 
consuls are saluted by ships of war with seven guns; and he should 
have seen enough in his voyages and travels to know that such an ho- 
nour would not be opgrepenase to a representative of platoon-command. 
ro paesinctanns om , oun oe. this head has been put an end to by 
regulation o , under which th rative rank: 

are ae oo pony capa e compa 8 of consuls 

6d mts and Consuls-general= Major-generals ; Consuls-general— 
Seigellencemerais ; Consuls with, but after Captains, R.N., - Colonels 
and Lieutenant-colonels, but before Commanders R. N., or Majors 

army); Vice-Consuls with, but after Lieutenants R. N., and Masters 
ommanding, or Captains (army), but before all other Lieutenants, 


R. N. 

*« Consular nts with, but before Mates, R. N., or Lieutenants 
(army). Coane to take rank amongst their colleagues in accord- 
ance with the rules prescribed by the Ones of Vienna for Diploma- 

cial title, and to priority of 


tic Agents, viz.: seniority according t 
arrival.” f ey 




















Although this scale of precedency places Her Majesty’s consular offi- 
eers a step lower than the French agents of the am Sinaven, we have 
reason to believe they are satisfied with it; and are certain, that both 
naval and consular officers will be thankful for the expletive distinct- 
ness of the regulation. A British consul would be undeserving of his 
nationa) description if he were not anxious to give as much prominence 
as possible to the naval service. When a British ship or squadron ap- 
= in a foreign port, it is, nearly always, for some protective or po- 

tical object, of paramount importance. Another decorative matter 
had already been settled, as the gallant captain first quoted from states, 
in favor of the consuls, by giving an appropriate uniform to each class 
of them. The former costume (an exact counterpart of the Hanoverian 
eonsuls’ uniform, in all save the motto on the button,) was like the dress 
worn by menial chasseurs—more fitted for the side-board than the desk 
or the levee. Now they are not made quite so fine as the Frenchmen, 
though indications of military analogies are exhibited throughout the 
scale. The most striking measare upon this chapter of consular cloth. 





was, beyond comparison, that of the government at —— 
Mr. Bursotti gives a circular of the American Ministry of State, dated 
August 8th, 1815, from which it appears that the United States consuls 
are not only resplendent with golden olive-leaves, (not olive-branches) 
embroidered on their uniform-coats, but—‘‘ ajoutez a cela qu’il est en- 
tendu que la monture de l’epee, les boucles des souliers ET Des JARRE- 
Treres devront étre en or, ou en métal dore.” 

It must be a great sight entirely to view serious Jonathan ‘ a- 
head” in his gold garters. Malvolio’s cross-gartering pales before th 
image of such bright transatlantic leg-ligatures: but we much fear we 
shall never see this fine thing, and that the glorious , if worn at 
all, are worn by him (as continentul orders should be worn with us) 
under the trowsers. Thus, British knights of the garter are left, once 
more, in the exclusive possession of that particular badge of outward 
dignity; though they must remember, they have only half the allow- 
ance of garter originally conferred upon Consul-General Jonathan, and 
also, that the single garter they wear is not wholly of gold, * or gilt 
metal,” as his pair were. ¥ 
Regarding the remuneration of consuls, we incline to agree, on two 
ints, in the view taken by Sir H. Fleetwood’s committee, and accord- 
ingly admit that few, if any, of the salaries now awarded, could be re- 
duced without detriment to the public service; and, also, that the tariff 
of fees, being full of disproportions, ought to be recast. Our consuls 
must have come to the sober conviction that they hold what the Ger- 
mans call ‘ bread offices,” the bread being mostly dark-coloured and 
rather bitter ; but we believe it not to be the bread of idleness, which 
is darker and more distasteful still. Few can now say—for there are 
no longer any “‘ diggins,” nor even “ pickings,” since the fees on ship- 
ping were abolished— 


*O fortunatam natam me consale !”’ 


Destouches says, of a person in debt, “Il a la maladie qu’on appelle la 

goutte consulaire.” Another person has, more recently, said—‘‘ A man 
is never irretrievably ruined in his prospects, until he marries a bad 

woman, or accepts a good consulship.” 

With the exception of Constantinople, where the British ambassador 
has more than enougli to do, without minutely investigating a mass of 
appeals made to him from the consular tribunals, there is no longer any 

consular-general where an ambassador or minister resides. This abo- 

lition was a proper one in every way; and we suspect the hour of de- 

parture will, ere long, be sounded for the British missions at some of 
the minor, and very musty, German courts. 

Much has been said about the parliamentary and other influences 

which are supposed to have determined the choice of the Secretary of 
State, when consulships became vacant. We know, also, of a kind of 
influence which is full of indelicacy and of mischief; we mean the re- 

commendation of foreign princes. It is difficult to withstand this kind 

of suit; for a want of acquiescence to a personal wish is calculated to 
produce pique, and may indispose, when more urgent and national con- 

siderations call for a favourable leaning. As one of the safeguards, 

we should be glad to see a regulation concerning the age at which can- 

didates for consulships can no longer be admitted; for little can be 
hoped from men who obtain their first civil appointment abroad after 
they are fifty years old; and surely it is time that candidates admissi- 
ble should undergo a valid, varied, and semi-public examination, as to 
their acquirements. Old men, like those alluded to, have hardly time 
to learn the duties of office before they become effete, and must either be 
retained in that state, or be pensioned off at the public cost. 

Pensions and retired allowances are limited, however, to the consuls 
who are restricted from trading; and even in this category a deduction 
is made from the salaries of consuls who entered the service since 1832, 
towards a superannuation fund. 

On every account it would be desirable to publish a regulation as to 
the age and qualifications of candidates for consulships, and fixing the 
point at which they should enter that career, and the minimum of ser- 
vice in each grade before promotion can be bestowed. A military lieu- 
tenant must serve two years before he is eligible to the command of a 
company; while a consul general, with a trust a hundred times as 
great, and often with only a distant and imperfect authority over him, 
can be constituted at once, leaving the interests of hundreds of men 
and millions of property at the mercy of a person whose sole recommen- 
dation may have been, that he gave lessons in (what he could neither 
speak nor write as well as a cab-driver) English, to a foreign prince 
inimical to our commerce, but who had asked for the appointment as a 
personal favour. 

We have all heard that Caligula’s horse—which he desired to make 
a consul of—was called ‘Incitatus.” This example may have been 
the incitation to anumber of consular appointments when “ the days 
of patronage” were not gpeteanediy *‘over.”? Mr. Brummell was then 
sent to Caen, presumeably to take care of William the Conqueror’s 
monument; a Lieutenant-Colonel, of remarkably eccentric turn of 
mind, was planted at Embden, as consul-general (!) because groats grew 
there, else we could not have relied on gruel in Great Britain ; 
and another person was located at Boulogne, because it had been the 
Portus Iccius before it became a penal colony for the English They 
forgot, however, to send anybody with an official character to Parma, 
to take care of the cheese. The omission was, perhaps, one of the 
cheese-paring economies of that day. The late parliamentary returns 
explain the establishment at Granville as nothing else than an ostra- 
cism. 

Our consuls are said to be, now, on a right (and consequently a 
friendly) footing with the merchants. In the old instructions to con- 
suls they were desired to quiet differences, and promote good-will 
among merchants; preach to them as their official comforter in that 
way, from the Book of Job, and afterwards—if gentle emollients and 
anodynes were insufficient—administer Branca, Ursina, Syrup. Papa- 
ver. somnifer., or Pulv. Orvietan, according to the several necessities 
or indications. But the later practice of our consuls is, not to inter- 
fere in mercantile hc an unless they are appealed to by the parties. 
There is, in some minds, a sort of confusion between consul and coun- 
sel, and it is most desirable to avoid any course that tends to confirm 
such a notion. By’ making himself the indiscriminate advocate of his 
countrymen, the consul would soon lose all influence in those particular 
cases which properly call for his support. The consular influence 
should be hoarded as a fund for those whose just claims may be unduly 
postponed or resisted; and any expenditure of it on the score of favour, 
or through ‘‘ thick-and-thin” advocacy, must be condemned as an offi- 
cial breach of trust. 

The Act 6 George IV. cap. 87, seems to have been framed ad cap- 
tandum sanctos, for it treats much more of chaplaincies than of consul- 
ates. It consecrated, however, the principle of granting pensions or 
retired allowances to consuls, in proportion to the length of service and 
amount of salary, as are allowed for other civil officers of the Crown. 

We understand that there is a question of forming a fund for the 
widows and unmarried daughters of consuls, and of rendering it a self- 
supporting endowment, by a per centage from the quarterly salary of 
those officers while actively employed. A like object cannot be attain- 
ed by life-insurance, because the greater number of consuls are at sta- 
tions where high additional premiums would be exacted for the risk of 
climate. The public provides for the families of diplomatic agents, but 
not for the relicts of consuls (even when the consuls may have been 
diplomatically employed at the time of their death), though the former 
are more highly paid, and possess better pecuniary resources than the 
latter. This has been complained of as an invidious and a cruel dis- 
tinction. It is remarked, also, that the consuls are excluded from all 
the advantages of diplomacy, although they are subjected to arule of 
the opposite character, which rightly applies to the larger salaries of 
the political department,—we mean the 1 ome l of half-salary dur- 
ing the whole time they may be on leave ofabsence. In the case of the 
higher diplomatists, nothing can be more just than to retrench, during 
absence, the whole portion of official income, which implies representa- 
tion (consequently, actual presence) ; and even if consuls get leave of 
absence for the mere purpose of amusement, it is quite fair to dock 
them proportionately; but there ought, we think, to be an indulgence 
where sickness.is concerned, or where the individual has seldom been 
away from his post. Let us suppose the case of a consul who has suf- 
fered in health from a tropical climate, and has hopes from the effects 
of native air; how is he to meet the expenses of travelling many thou- 
sand miles, and of receiving medical aid, upon the moiety of a salary of 
five or six hundred a-year? And in all probability he has to su port 
a family, as well as his own infirmities. The practical answer is, he 
must linger and die at his post. The alternative of saving his life by 
—— his savings, would assuredly. not present itself. 

here are many attributes appropiate to consuls, many powers with 
which it would be desirable to invest them, and many arrangements 





*“ On the establishment of the Consulship of Granville, in 1835, it was decided 
to restrict the consul from trading, in order thathe might give his whole time to 
the protection of the Jersey oyster fishermen, for which object the appointment was 
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which to them seem reasonable, and of easy attainment, yet which are, 
nevertheless, impracticable from causes that cannot be locally appreci- 
ated. One main — which our consuls ought not to overlook, 
especially when they think themselves slighted by their suggestions 
unattended to, is the REcrPRociTyY implicated, If Ai the de- 
siderata were granted in countries with conflicting institutions a mass 
of confusion would ensue in our fiscal and magisterial systems at home. 
It would not so much resemble ‘‘Le Consulat et |’ Empire,” as /’ Empire 
des Consulats. 
It might be very useful (and in no way embarrassing, we believe) to 
give ordinary consuls—such as have no judicial character—authority 
to arbitrate and decide between ship-masters and their crews, in cases 
of disputed articles of agreement, wages, &. The ready adjustment 
of such matters would prevent the bad feelings whicn often subsist 
from those causes between captains and crews. There have beep in- 
stances of such differences fermenting into mutiny, for want of timely 
interposition. There are among merchant captains persons of overbear- 
ing temper, and between them and their subordinates a definite consu- 
lar authority might often be interposed with effect. We think, 
also, consuls should have power to suspend shipmasters in case of mis- 
conduct, and to indorse new masters on vessels’ registers when the 
charge becomes vacant by death Of course an exact account of the 
latter kind of contingency would have to be sent to the Foreign Office, 
also, perhaps, to the Custom House where the vessel was registered ; 
and a notice to the principal owner would be felt as a considerate 
courtesy. 
One of those matters of delicate management which frequently de- 
volve on our consuls, is the imprisonment of British subjects. If 
these are confined for disorderly conduct, and not kept too long in du- 
rance, the consul will usually abstain from all interference. When 
parties are imprisoned for debts alleged to have been contracted in 
other foreign countries, cautious investigation is called for, because 
(in France and Belgium especially) the plurality of such cases rest 
upon collusive transfers of over-due bills of exchange. There was for- 
merly a barbarous practice in France, which even the Turks have re- 
nounced ; if a husband left a place where he had contracted debts, they 
at once imprisoned his wife, or his children, if they were of age. Im- 
prisonments on political considerations are the most difficult to deal 
with. If these take place by order of the government of the country, 
the matter must be left to the British minister at the particular court ; 
but where aa occur in consequence of the suspicions of local author- 
ities the consuls are bound to institute inquiry, and are sure to be met 
with the irritation of persons who are angry at being required to jus- 
tify an authoritative act. On general grounds, we wish to learn what 
consuls are capable of, and what they ought to be restrained from : 
otherwise, from not knowing the whole organization, we might expect 
from the body, functions which its structure forbids it to exercise. It 
is not very long since that the government was bitterly reproached for 
not consenting to institute a consulate at Cracow. Yet well-informed 
persons were aware that none of the desired objects could have been 
accomplished by such an agency, and that the agent himself would at 
onee have been isolated by his more potential colleagues, and only 
sought by adventurers and spies. 
In expatiating on the success of naval captains when employed on 
missions to yen the Mediterranean and elsewhere, Captain Mar- 
ryat implied nothing very flattering to the intelligence and ability of 
the local consuls. The,author of “Peter Simple” might have forgotten 
that the ‘* Paixhans” have, perhaps, as much influence on such occa- 
sions, as the brains of the naval captains also carry. Ninety-six poun- 
ders are wonderful diplomatists—we avoid the jingle of saying they 
are great erpounders of international law. 
What we have already adduced is sufficient, weare sure, to convince 
impartial persons that the Consular Department is an important one ; 
and also, that there is nothing in the duties of it which is repugnant 
to the station and feelings of any well-born or educated gentleman. 
Something has lately been said about gentleman “ dirtying their 
fingers” with such things as consulates ; though we cannot conceive 
what there is contaminative to a gentleman’s touch in the exercise of 
protective, political, and judicial functions, such as are confided to 
consular offic ers, according to their location and degrees. We sus- 
ect that diplomacy is more often made ridiculous and ineffective 
8 the touch of an upstart or a linet-brained fop. There is a rather 
eneral suspicion, too, that far more ‘‘ dirty work is called for in the 
di lomatic line, and that labour of the kind is sometimes done for the 
sake of the dirt only. 
Before weiclose this notice on our Consular Establishment, it is only 
just to say a few words in commendation of the way in which it has 
been ae of late years. It is admitted that the Secretaries of 
State have pai@all ph attention to it, and that the superintenden- 
ey of Mr. John Bidwell has been fair, careful, and vigilant. Before 
that office existed, the Consular branch of the Foreign Office wax-if 
not ee unweeded garden, or (a figure which we tres¢ 
to more for purposes of deduction) it was overshpty’s business. There 
has also been an auxiliary action of great utility. Every officer of the 
Foreign Department*selects an agent from among the gentlemen of the 
department, who accepts this additional rouble, and this agent puts 
forward the§claims of his client on occasion, takes care of his private 
correspondence, and gives him any hints that may be authorized. He 
renders ten times an attorney’s service for the tenth part of an attor- 
neys remuneration. Noris this all. We said that some gentlemen in 
the Foreign Office assumed the additional trouble on themselves ; and 
we shall explain that, in so doing, they save an immensity of trouble toe 
others; andthat, but for their function, there must have been a con- 
siderable addition to the number of hands employed on the establish- 
ment. All persons in public life are aware that quite as much is done 
by private letters as by official correspondence; and whoever has serv- 
ed under adepartment of State will acknowledge, gratefully, that his 
conduct has been guided, his interests served, and his feelings spared 
by private intimations. The fin-mot of nearly every important des- 
patch is given in the apr letter that accompanies it. But this, of 
course, is a secret.— Westminster Review. +7 





MY CAMBRIDGE “COACH.” 


AN EPISTOLARY FRAGMENT. 

O heart! why art thou disquieted ? Tempestuous, rebellious heart! oh, where 
fore art thou stil dreaming of things so long gone by, of expectations that could 
not be fulfilled, that, being mortal, must, in some point, have a mortal taint? Empty, 
empty thoughts! vanity of vanities! Yet no, not always ; for sometimes, after days 
of intellectual toil, when half the whole world is dreaming, I wrap my head in the 
bed-clothes—and then through blinding tears I see again that golden gate; again I 
stand waiting at the entrance; until dreams come that carry me once more to the 
paradise beyond.—THOMAS BE QUINCEY. 

My Dear Cromar.—You are right as to Halbert Staunton. He is 
a singular man. And I proceed incontinently to obey your behest, by 
narrating, currente calamo, the amount of my acquaintanceship with 
him. It may help you to a better understanding of the man himself ;— 
for, now that he is settled in your lake district, where everybody is 


new-comer: nor, me saltem judice, will you regret it. I have no ro- 
mance to indite concerning him; but I have often thought a reflecting 


of psychology. 
hen I first went up to Cambridge, in m 
manship, a benignant uncle of mine favoure 


with a request to select Mr. Staunton, of —— College, for my universi 
“coach.” ‘I know,” said the old ‘ 
slow a fellow to do any great things in the Tripos; in fact, my private 
conviction is, that if you do take honours, they will be of that question 

able type symbolised by the wooden spoon. Now, Mr. Staunton, who 
would not do to coach the senior wrangler, will do very well indeed fo 

a junior optime and such small deer; he is intelligent, painstaking, 
conscientious—and will do his best for any lad of the same metal. He 
might have taken a much higher place on the lists, but for his prefer- 
ence of German to mathematics, and of Alfieri and Manzoni to the ¢al- 
culus. So don’t despise the man because he didn’t walk off with one 0 

Smith’s prizes: he might have done that and more also (experto crede), 
but for an ideal assignation with old Goethe’s Bettina, and, for all I 
know, with George Sand herself,—his taste in books being monstroas- 
ly catholic and syncretistic,as you'll soon find if you pump him judi- 
ciously. One cave by the way,—don’t consume the hour for “art 
in reciprocal sentimentalities de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. 


g 


Paul, and that trans-atlantic, anti-transparent transcendentalist, Em- 
erson. You have a tendency toward such reading, and in Aim it 1s 
consummately developed—so beware of the one weak point. Some 
other time I will tell you why I am interested in Staunton, and why 


desirous of getting him pupils. It is not money he wants, 





created.” 


} ment. More anon.” 


shall not poy my donation if I find it goes for consultations in Jeaff ; 
a 
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courteous and neighbourly,I presume that you intend to be civil to the fF 


man might use him as a living and lively contribution to some theory § 


blessed blooming fresh- | 
me with a cheque to de-IMi hab 
fray the expenses of private tuition,—said cheque being accompanied M9 }j 
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However little flattered by the foregoing vaticinations as to my uni- 
versity finale—so contrary to the day-dreams and night-visions which 
bracketed my name, in emblazoned letters, ther with the names of 
Whewell, Griffin, Cayley, Adams, et ceteri—I could not but pupillize 
under the care of my uncle's protégé, according to the epistolary sug- 
gestion ; for in some cases (and this was one) as tion is a com- 
mand. My first inquiries at Cambridge respecting the future guide of 
my youth were feebly aaswered; Staunton had evidently no status 
among the celebrities of alma mater—few had heard of him—he belong- 
ed to the category of gems and roses assigned by Tom Gray to dark 
unfathomed caves and desert air. As soon as I was settled—(a prodi- 
gious business that of — in the university, for a feverish junglin 
of twice nine summers, to whom cap and gown, surplice, gyp, sporte 
oak, hall, dons and deans, are an absolute novelty)—I called on Mr. 8., 
with my uncle’s letter of introduction. He was affable and easy, an 
soon won my interest by that curious synthesis of good-humour and 
melancholy so prominently expressed in his face. You must have been 
struck by that smile of his—an almost habitual smile when he is talk- 
ing—which forms so strange a contrast to his pensive cast and charac- 
teristic moodiness. It is as far as possible from a sneering, or ironical 
or sardonic smile—neither is it akin to the smirk of hypocrisy and sup- 
ple adulation. Lavater might analyse that smile—I cannot. 

My first term glided along smoothly enough ; and when Christmas 
came, I was satisfied with my mathematical self, and more than satis- 
fied with my tutor. He was addicted to reverie, it is true ; but he took 
@ sincere and sustained interest in my progress. He had three or four 


. other pupils,—and was, I believe, equally conscientious in his readings 


ith them. Unobtrusive in his habits, and sensitive as an aspen leaf, 
he never thought of pushing himself forward,—or he might have hada 
goodly string of pupils ; for his method of coaching, and his aptitude for 
imparting to poor catechumens the <a of conic sections and loga- 
wane. were, unquestionably, excellent. He asked me to walk with 
him once or twice ; and we took a sturdy “ constitutional” round Trum- 

ington and Grantchester, in the peepee of which he talked little, 
But ever with that ineffable air of mingled grave and gay, in the exhi- 
bition of which he is emphatically unique. Afraid of jarring some 
tender note in his inner being, I was shy and taciturn in his presence ; 
and he seemed vigilantly to avoid the very topics on which my uncle 
predicted his loquacity. ’ a nal ? 

I spent the Christmas vacation with the latter in his Derbyshire re- 
treat. Of course, I asked for information concerning Staunton. It 
seems he was born at Edinburgh, or just out of it ; and his family were 
distantly related to my late aunt ; so that, when uncle George made his 
annual trip to the north, he came into frequent intercourse with them. 
At his first visit they formed a pleasant home-circle, one of the cheeri- 
est under the shadow of Arthur’s seat. The father was a W. S. (which 
being interpreted, for thine Anglican ears, meaneth, not a Walter Scott, 
but a writer to the Signet),—a sort of revised and refined Captain Cos- 
tigan ; hospitable to a fault,—liberal beyond his means,—irascible, 
heady, u/tra sociable,—the creature of impulse, not the man of prin- 
ciple. The mother was a delightful being—simple, loving, large-heart- 
oh --unvivalied in two good faculties, imprimis household love, and 
item the singing of Scotch ballads. When her husband became cross- 
grained and violent, which was too often the case after a drinking bout, 
she would make him weep like a child as she softly trilled forth, in her 
sweet artless way, ‘‘ The Flowers o’ the Forest,” or “* The Mucking 0” 
Gordie’s Byre.” Seven or eight children were born unto them, of whem 
Halbert was the second son. It had beenacalmand happy nest but for the 
parent bird. Old Staunton grew reckless as his practice died away, 
and profligate as debts and disasters made his home unsettled ; he for- 
sook his fireside, and consorted withsots. His —_ wife bore up long 
and bravely against the blast, but drooped and pined away a few win- 
ters since. Her heart was broken, not by the one sad stroke alone of a 
husband’s coarse abandonment, but by its natural results among their 
little ones. His baleful presence cast a drear eclipse over the light of 
their hearth. His sons and daughters, with the exception of Halbert, 
inherited his spirit and trod his downward pathway. The eldest would 
be a Richard Savage—clever as Chatterton, vicious as Churchill ; he 
managed the last, but the first he failed in ; no Rowley MSS. ever came 
from his pen. He wrote for newspapers and magazines, got scanty pay- 
ment, drank deeper than his very sire, and soon went to thedogs. An- 
other son ran away to sea—a bold, warm-hearted, but headstrong boy, 
whose course was speedily un fait accompli—and now 

He lies where pearls lie deep ; 


He was the loved of all, yet none 
O’er his low bed may weep. 


Of the damghters—each of whom was endowed with the fatal gift of 
beauty—the tale is equally mournful ; one might have been the “hapless 
Ftlen,” whose history Wordsworth tells so movingly in the *‘ Excursion,” 
—a girl of gladsome spirits and benignant looks,—one whose form, 
port, motions, ‘‘might have quickened and inspired a Titian’s hand, ad- 
drest to picture forth Oread or Dryad glancing through the shade, what 
time the hunter’s earliest horn is heard startling the golden hills ;” 
amid her sprightly mates ‘no one touched the ground so deftly, and 
the nicest maiden’s locks less carefully were braided ;” read again that 
fine episode Of the laureate’s, and you know the rest. ’Tis an old tale, 
and often told. ‘’Tis true, ’tis pity; pity ’tis ’tis true.” Another 
sister Married (before she was sixteen) a graceless adventurer—went on 
the stage—kept her spendthrift husband—suffered hunger—and died. 
Poor girl! she was in ballet attire when death came stealing o’er her. 
Another, more happy, escaped the burden and heat of the day of life, 
thanks to a rapid decline and early decease. ‘‘ And parted thus they 
rest, who played beneath the same green tree.” The father survives— 
a aardencd, weather-seasoned wreck, drifting across the shoals, with- 
out haven in view—a greybeard of remorseful yesterdays and hopeless 
to-morrows. Halbert had fortunately been sent to a public school in 
England, where he got an exhibition, and passed creditably his Cam- 
bridge course. Intensely attached to his family, one and all, you may 
imagine how deep the horror of all this gathering gloom to his earnest 
and affectionate spirit. He pinched himself to help them. It was he 
that provided for the wants of a fallen sister, and tenderly ministered 
to her every need, and committed ner remains tu the secluded retreat of 
avillage kirkyard. It was he that sent remittance after remittance, out of 
hisnarrow resources, to that unworthy elder brother whose Elysium was 
the cider-cellar. It was he that nursed in his arms and carried in his 
own bosom the little maiden whom consumption overtook as she entered 
onher teens. It was,he, you may be sure, that cheered the dark hours 
of a bewildered mother, and, for her sake, became perfect in that strange 
smile of his which belies the sad heart beneath. Andit is he that, to 
this day, supports the old man to whose evil course each act of the 
tragedy may be traced. What think you of Halbert Staunton ? 
His present competency is owing to the legacy of a moneyed kinsman 
on his poor mother’s side. His position at “gary in the coaching 
ecent income pre- 
eluded the necessity of following a profession—else he had been intended 
for holy orders. But, income or no income, he could not have become a 


#everend, for his restless mind had dabbled too diffusely in German 


heresy, from Lessing to Strauss, to allow of that. He wasa sceptic in 
Spite of himself—in opposition to all his dearest prejudices, cherished 


# habits, and familiar sentiments. Having no direct object in life, he 


ered in the classic shades of a/ma mater, and it was Uncle George 
who pressed him to take pupils, hoping thereby to rescue him from a 
dreamy do-nothing vacuity of existence, such as would favour the per- 
petual resurrection of oppressive memories. 

When I returned to the university, to commence my second term, I 
eagerly renewed my intercourse with a man towards whom I was now 
Singularly attracted. He saw the change in my manner, and more than 
Met me half-way. We became confidants, though he ever retained 
Something (as well he might) of the veiled prophet. He told,me, how- 
‘ver, how he had garnered up his hopes and affections in the bosom of 
nis family—only to see sorrow upon sorrow, and shame after shame. 
He could not live, he said (like Bayley’s Festus), unless he loved and 
as loved, unless he had the images of dear ones “ bound up like pic- 
ures in his book of life.” He was careless of all but the tenants of his 


ove; each of them, in evil report as well as good report, had a warm 


; place in his heart of hearts. The time came when— 


Discord on the music fell, and darkness on the glory, 
§ Mrs. Browning touchingly chanteth,— 
And yet, when, one by one, sweet sounds and wanderin lights departed, 
He wore no less a loving face because so broken hate 
hd the smile, sweeter and sadder.than ever, still played there, though 
¢ had that within which passeth slow. The time came when his fate 
sembled that of Wordsworth’s “ Solitary,” when heavy change and 
Mness crept o’er this clear luminary—when from the pinnacle of 
orldly hope he fell into a gulf obscure of silent grief and keen heart- 
bguish. Like the ‘‘Solitary,”— 
‘ To the grave he spake 
Imploringly ;—looked up, and asked of the heavens 





If angels traversed their cerulgan floors, 

If fixed or wandering star could tidings yield 

Of those departed - 
like him Halbert went sounding on a dim and perilous way; though 
not like him was our friend reconverted to the world, society his glit- 
tering bride, and airy hopes his children; nor bent he his way toward 


the unviolated w across the Atlantic main. (Pretty well, eh, 
Cromar? You seel can quote ad libitum the chief of all the lakers 
when the fit’s on me. The estrum fairly had me justnow. All right: 
I’m on terra firma again, and will now prose away to your heart’s con- 
tent.) What was he todo? He was too sensitive a creature to plunge 
into the mahlstrom of this working world, made up of Cheapsides, and 
Lombard Streets, and Westminster Halls; yet something he must do to 
hide himself from himself. He loved study, so he would’be a hard 


d| student. He would cultivate mind, since heart had failed him; he 


would devote his energies to intellect, and seek to drown, in a deluge 
of dialectics, the ark that wafted the manes of his old, doomed world, 
We know that Goethe, when helost his son, began the study of a science 
previously unknown to him; and it is wisely said that Goethe was a 
physician who knew what he was about ; for, “in a great grief like 
that, yeu cannot tickle and divert the mind; you must wrench it away 
abstract, absorb, bury it in an abyss, hurry it intoa labyrinth. Some 
ople in great sorrow fly to a novel, or to the last light book in fash- 
ion; one might as well take a rose-draught for the plague : light read- 
ing will not do when the heart is really heavy.” Staunton believed 
that he should never have occasion for his heart again, and he bade 
mind be up and doing in its stead; he cheered on Vous to blot out the 
remembrance of that which once had been, and which, like Lear’s Cor- 
delia, would 
Come no more, 
Never, never, never, never, never! 


It may he true that one sorrow makes but little <p in a life, but the 
sorrows of our friend were a recurring series, and with the last of the 
dismal train seemed the eleventh hour of life itself to toll. Life was 
gone with that which alone seemed worth living for. 

If he still smiles, if his tones and looks are the kindly ones of a man 
who loveth well all things, both great and small, it is in spite of his 
theory. His good heart was too good to be crushed or withered by all 
his metaphysics. Had he possessed more of that perennial faith in 
heaven which irradiates the life-career of Richter, he would not have 
aimed as he did at the dividing asunder of mind and soul, but would 
have gone on sowing in tears, in the hope of reaping in joy, and of 
knowing hereafter what he knew not now, of seeing face to face when 
the season was past for seeing through a glass darkly. But he was a 
philosophical sceptic. Not one of your mocking-birds—not one of your 
sardonic Voltaires, much less a sympathiser with Tom Paine, et i/lud 
genus omne-—wide as the poles asunder from that ribald crew; for the 
spirit of religion, of reverence, animated his inmost being, and led him 
to adore whatsoever is pure and lovely, and of good report. He was 
crochetty, speculative, but ready to believe. Well, in the twofold hope 
of veiling a too painful retrospect, and of attaining some sunny emin- 
ence of intellectual certitude in the cloud-land of inquiry, he set to 
work at that precious science—Ontology. Berkeley was soon at his 
finger’s ends, and almost as soon oozed out thence; he felt that what 
Hume says of Berkeley’s Idealism is true—that it admits of no answer, 
_ produces no conviction. Hume’s ‘“‘ Theory of Causation” found in 

im a patient student ; and while it half persuaded him of the futility 
of metaphysical researches after the absolute ‘‘ and a’ that,” it whetted 
his appetite fur kindred speculative aspirations. Reid and the Scotch 
school amused and steadied him by their grave, impassive, perhaps 
stolid good sense; but he gladly turned from their creepings to the 
climbings of Kant an d thesoarings of Schelling. At first he promised 
himself, as so many have done, a ‘‘ new evangel” in the Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft. But, as he traced the development of Kantism in 
the systems of Fichte (that ‘cold, colossal, adamantine spirit, stand- 
ing erect and clear, like a Cato Major among degenerate men,’’) and of 
Friedrich Schelling and his rival Hegel (who wrote his magnum opus 
at night, while the artillery of Jena thundered beneath the walls, like 
Archimedes at the siege of Syracuse,) our friend sighed at the conitra- 
dictions and intricacies of the labyrinthine theme, and found no end in 
wandering mazes lost. 

When I went up to Cambridge, the crisis of this metaphysical fever 
was past. He still read the ———* but no longer with the same 
zest, for study had increased, not abated, his scepticism. I often saw 
on his table a stray volume of Oken or Schleiermacher; no essay of Sir 
W. Hamilton or Ferrier escaped his perusal, but he read them as a 
withered d/asé haunts Almack’s and the Opera, more for the sake of 
auld lang syne, and that habit which becomes second nature, than for 
any intrinsiccharm yet perceptible in the objects themselves. A fresh 
gush of sorrow burst forth at the defeat of his hopes from the “ Kant- 
ing crew,” and the —— of his crossed spirit was black as that of 
Teufelsdrock’s “‘ Everlasting No.” His days again among the dead 
were posses ; but the dead gave no sign, and his soul became heavy 
unto death: About this time there fell into his hands the “ Confessions 
ofan English Opium-eater,” and a new world seemed to open out before 
him—the world of dreams. From earliest childhood Staunton had been 
a dreamer ; or, as perhaps I ought to say, one who was impressed by, 
and remembered his dreams. This faculty he inherited from his 
mother, with whose night-visions are connected not a few remarkable 
family incidents, worthy of mention in Dr. Mayo’s ‘‘ Letters ou Super- 
stitions.” He now hoped to explore the same vague region of prodigi- 
ous fancies—agitating and terrible as they may be—which De Sutades 
has described so grandly in his memorable pages. He was strongly 
tempted to take opium, in order to develope qgudm Jlongissimé the 
dreaming faculty; but his nature, so pure and temperate in all physi- 
cal matters, shrunk from the idea of intoxication in any shape. He 
therefore tried other means, more legitimate as he thought, and almost 
equally efficacious, as the result proved. He began by cherishing, for 
some hours before midnight, in his lonely room, a riveted, intense con- 
templation of the august and portentous imagery delineated, or rather 
suggeste? in broad outlines, in the ‘‘ Confessions.” He fixed his mind’s 
eye on the pomp of cities and palaces, the gorgeous architecture of 
evanished sons, amid which the opium-eater had revelled in visionary 
night journeyings; he taxed imagination to create great waters and 
illimitable expanses of silvery lakes and infinite oceans, to descend into 
sea-caverns and conjure up thronging forms beneath monstrous con- 
cave roofs and giant ranges of v5 oe columns—such scenery as sur- 
rounded Endymion when, in the hollow vast, he looked on things 

More dead than Morpheus’ imaginings : 

Old rusted arches, helmets, breastplates large 

Of gone sea-warriors; . . . and sculptures rude 

In pondurous stone, developing the mood 

Of ancient Nox ;—then skeletons of man, 

Of beast, behemoth, and leviathan, 

And elephant, and eagle, and huge jaw 

Ofnameless monster. 
Then would he seek acquaintance with what De Quincey calls the 
‘‘ tyranny of the human face”—when the sea appeared ‘ paved with 
innumerable faces, upturned to the heavens—faces imploring, wrath- 
ful, despairing, which surged upwards by thousands ;” and then would 
he pass in thought to those Oriental marvels over all which brooded a 
sense of eternity and infinity oppressive evento madness. 

And the dreams came. The cloud of transfigured visions overshadow- 
ed him, and he shuddered as he entered into that cloud. The dreams 
excited and perturbed him by their colossal revelations. He eyed one 
apocalypse after another of strange dramas ; now beautiful, now terrify- 
ing, a8 those once seen in Patmos. And mingled with them were serene 
aspects of bygone domestic joy, and summoned again ‘‘into sunny life”’ 
he had glimpses, vivid glimp ses, of the ‘‘faces of long-buried beauties, 
and the blessed household countenances, cleansed from the dishonour 
of the grave.” There was much to ag itatate the dreamer ; but a grow- 
ing charm bade him dream on; he recalled day by day the stupendous 
panoramas of the night, and looked forward imp atiently to the hour of 
their renewal. When I had thoroughly won his confidence, he would 
narrate, in akind of chiaroscuro diction befitting the subject, the events 
and the scenes ofthe previous night’s vision, in a tone of solemn and gub- 
dued enthusiasm that thrilled my nervous system through and through. 
It might appear the hobby of a lunatic, to pursue in a methodical and 
systematic course this habit of dreaming, and to make it, as he did, the 
shadowy substance of his very life. 

But if cracked he was, it was only in this particular ;—no one could 
have expounded Newton’s“ Principia,” or Beneke’s ‘ Psychology,” 
more lucidly, more coherently, more descerningly. Thus it continued 
with him during the whole of my undergraduateship : and the week 
after I became B.A. , we had a farewell walk together to Maddingley, 
and he was as full of his «Night Thoughts” as ever, speaking of them 
with the earnestness ofa man to whom they were the oy realities. 
He lived, moved, and had his being in a per 4 — ae ; like Dante 
he had seen heaven, and purgatory, and hell. The day before he had 
been reading some account of the cemeteries of Etruria, and they had| 


been his abode in the night season. The traveller's book had given him 
the cue, and his own vivid imagination had done the rest, magnifying 
each object on what Astley’s would call a scale of unprecented gran- 
deur. I have never forgotten his exposition of those subterranean 
facades, and lines of massive sepulchres, and densely-peopled " 
hagi, and sculptured pediments, and elaborate friezes, and tri . 
caldrons, vases, urns, scarab@i, candclabra, and all the minutiw of @ 
virtuoso’s catalogue. He had seen them as closely as his author—and 
with equal, goodly greater, interest ; for a mystic halo of supra-na- 
turalism consecrated his experience of them. I used to note down, oe 
casionally, my recollections of his clearly-told .Voctes, and it may per- 
chance divert you, some day, to con them over, since you know the 
singular and noticeable seer. But his own hand has committed many 
of them to paper, and if you establish yourself in his good graces he 


Further deponent saith not, knoweth not. What is he about todoin 
Westmoreland ? Is he bent upon a lease of the opium-eater’s cottage, 
that he may ~ An in the little room which became to De Quin- 
cey a Hall of Eblis? I have not heard from him for months past,—and 
oo letter was the intimation I had of his leaving Cambridge. When 

e last wrote he told me that he continued to dream, and loved to have 
itso. Layard’s Nineveh researches had been asplendid substratum 
for a series of phantasmata ; he had drawn fruitful “ inferences” and 
improvements,” as parsons say, from readings in romance, foreign and 
domestic. Getto know him thoroughly, like a good fellow, and send 
me word what you think of him oat his hobby. Don’t let the Lakers 
bully him—for he’s sure to be misunderstood by all but his intimates. 
Give me a liberal, epistolary recompense for this voluminous missive, 
and let thy procrastinating spirit ruminate the wholesome maxim, Bis 
dat qui dat cito. 





THE VOLCANO GIRL. 


It is an axiom among travellers, that the Bay of Naples is the most 
beautiful place in the whole world. Every one who beholds it repeats 
the same statement with unvarying uniformity; and if any quaint per- 
son were to make @ contrary assertion, he would not be with, 
but laughed down. I dislike paradoxes, and therefore shall subscribe 
te the general opinion, although I never saw a scene so dismal as when 
I first entered the bay. Dismal, but grand! We had left Civita Vec- 
chia the day before, steaming through a restless, nasty sea, in the midst 
of as filthyja fog as ever defiled the surface of the Mediterranean during 
the merry month of May. Sometimes we could see nothing but the 
dirty-looking short waves; but now and then adim streak of Roman 
territory, or two or three ghost-like islands, rewarded the efforts of our 
winking eyes. The night was boisterous, if not tempestuous; but when 
morning came the wind had abated, though without driving away the 
mist, and the sea rolled still in a turbulent and uncivil way. 

The Maria Christina was undoubtedly the worst steamer it has ever 
been my lot to voyage in. There seemed to be not a well-hung piece in 
her whole composition ; so that in addition to the usual sea-sounds, there 
was a perpetual slamming of doors and creaking of timbers. The vil- 
lanous little craft appeared to be in constant hesitation whether it would 
go to pieces or not; and I believe has since taken that freak into its 
head. The captain, as seamanlikea fellow as ever crossed my eyes, 
kept up our confidence, however, even in the most ugly moments ; al- 
though it could not be denied that our expedition was something like a 
visit to the northern seas in a Margate boat. 

We crawled on at the rate of some three or four knots an hour, until, 
after passing San Stefano, we began to distinguish dimly the base of 
Ischia; for the summit was plunged in a mass of black clouds. Then 
a doubtful outline of rocks struggled through the vapour to the left ; and 
at length we got into the | mena guessed at the form of the promon- 
tory, obtained a vague glimpse of Procida, and fairly entered the 
famous bay. All the elements of its beauty showed faintly through a 
moving vapour that thickened aloft into driving clouds. Capri looked 
like a cone of dark mist lingering to the south: the island we had pass- 
ed dimmed away in our rear. Bays and creeks innumerable ran in, to 
the left, between a strange mixture of rocks and vegetation. ‘This was 
all we could see at first; but the lower half of Vesuvius 800n showed 
itself; and presently the curtain of mist was drawn yee aside, ey 
to give us a glimpse, as it were, of the giant peak, faintly pencilled 
against the leaden sky, into whichits wreath of smoke faded away, and 








of the reaper of Castel 4 Mare, and the craggy promontory of Sorrento. 
Then all was covered again; and a thin driving shower filled the air. 


ed the orb, ‘‘ shorn of its beams,” poised over the depths of the bay. 
First impressions are every thing. Whenever I try to recall the all- 
famous site, it always begins by presenting itself under this aspect— 
not without its grandeur, it is true—but far inferior to the bright and 
sunny scenes I witnessed when, proceeding farther under more favour- 
able auspices, I made acquaintance with the coasts of Calabria, and the 
immortal Straits of Messina. With a little patience, however, I can 
figure to myself the Bay of Naples in all the loveliness which it after- 
wards displayed; and when the operation is complete, the contrast be- 
comes interesting. 

I shall say nothing about the castles of St Elmo and Del Ovo; nor of 
the useless fuss about granting pratique: nor of an attempt made to 
entrap us into smuggling by a worthy who had some silks to land; nor 
of the annoyances of the customhouse. It is not my intention to take 
the bread out of the mouths of the tourists. These are their legitimate 
topics. I have to relate a little incident whioh does not happen to every 
one who visits Naples; and I cannottherefore be accused of trespassing 
upon anybody’s ground. What I say about scenery and manners must 
merely be considered as a setting to the diamond. I am willing to con- 
cede superiority in this pergene to any one who may claim it. 

We lodged in the Hétel de la Belle Venise, situated half-way up a 
steep street—name not mentioned in my journal—leading from the low- 
er end of the Strada Toledo. We were bent on travelling cheaply, and 
did ngt think four car/ines a day too dear for a room. This hint is not 
intended as information to any who may follow in our footsteps; but it 
illustrates our character and position, and explains why in the course 
of our wanderings we were always meeting with strange adventures. A 
man may travel from Dan to Beersheba in first-class carriages of rail- 
ways, coupes of diligences, saloons of steamers; he may put up at the 
best hotels, and hire the cleverest guides, and he will see nothing, learn 
nothing, feel nothing, but what has been seen, learned, and felt by his 


predecessors. But we defy even the shyest Englishman to e 
the tour of Europe on economical principles, unless he be tively 
determined to keep bis eyes and heart as close shut as his t, with- 
out bringing back something to remember to the end of his e- 


thing to make his eyes grow dim when he meditates on it, his lips trem- 
ble when he speaks of it, his hand falter when he writesofit. For in 
this system of travelling he is forced, while in a mood of mind highly 
susceptible of impressions, into contact with all sorts of characters and 
incidents; and if he has a spark of nature in him, it must be struek 
out. : 
We dined the first evening at the Trattoria dell’ Errole, and took an 
ice at the Caffe di Europa. But our heads were in‘a disagreeable whirl, 
and weenjoyed nothing. We missed the creaking and the groaning of 
the Maria Christina ; for which the rumbling of a few carriages, and 
the buzz of voices on the promenade, seemed—such is the force of habit 
—an insignificant compensation. Lines of well-lit shops, crowds of well- 
dressed people, balconies filled with ladies, colonnades of churches, and 
fagades of palaces, Janced dimly before our eyes, instead of the accus- 
tomed cordages, the naked masts, the smutty sail, the breast-high bul- 
warks, and that horrid squat funnel, with its cascade of black smoke 
tinged, as it relled forth, with a dull red glow. When I retired to rest, 
I caught myself holding on to the bed as 1 prepared to get into it ; and 
I dreamed of nothing all night but of trampling of feet overhead, whis- 
tling of wind through rigging, shifting of the anchor-chain, and all 
sorts of abominable noises. These physical reminiscences, however, dis- 
appeared next day, and I was prepared to enjoy Naples. 

if did enjoy it ; and I hope Mes readers may live to enjoy ittoo. I 
know this is wishing a tremendously long life to some of them ; but 
sach a wish will offend nobody. During one of my strolls—this time I 
was alone—I came to the foot of that vast flight of steps shaded by trees 
which leads up towards the Castle of St. Elmo. It was just past mid- 
day ; and I suppose everybody was beginning the siesta ; for not a sin- 
gle living soul could I see in any direction. I sat down on one of the 
steps, under the shadow of a huge elm, and looked upwards towards 
the sky along the broken avenue of trees that led aloft. There wag 
something singularly beautiful to me in the scene. The trees here and 
there met, and huddled their heads together, and threw down a thick 
black shadow : beyond wasa bright patch of sunshine ; and then some 
thinly-sprinkled branches bent across, and fluttered their green and gold 
leaves between me and the patch of blue sky that glanced at the top, 
seeming to be the only destination of this lofty staircase. 





I was gazing upwards, as if in expectation, but in reality admiring 


— grant to you what he ever refused to me, a perusal of his strange 
8s. 


Not a single gleam of sunshine gilded the scene; but I once distinguish- 
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SC : 
this curious effect, when a small dark form ted my view of the 
sky. I had almost imagined myself at the foot of Jacob's ladder ; but 
the was at once broken, and J was about to rise and go away when 
the r motions of the person who had disturbed me drew my at- 
tention. It was evidently a girl, with naked feet, but neat garments : 
her head was laden with flowers ; and she skipped down with all the 
lightness of the gazelle for some space ; then came to a halt, possibly 
on seeing a stranger ; then continued her progress—now showing bright- 
ly im the sun, now dimly in the shade until she came, and after a side- 
long glance at me, sat down on the opposite end of the same step, where 
there was no protection from the heat. I now noticed that she carried 
a basket in her hand, from which she produced a variety of objects, evi- 
dently manufactured from lava. These she arranged by her side, and 
examined with care, every now and then casting an impatient look to- 
wards me. There was a wildness in her eye and a quaintness in her 
whole demeanour that pleased me, especially as her features were al- 
most without a fault. Sol remained where I was, studying her move- 
ments ; and the idea suddenly struck me that I was occupying her usual 
place, and that shyness preventea her from coming nearer. SoT rose 
and went a little higher up, when she at once crossed over, I thought, 
with a ul smile. A little while afterwards she called to me, and 
asked if I would buy some of her curiosities 

There was evidently no sordid motive in this ; for when I came near, 
she made no allasion to a bargain, but said I had chosen a place where 
there was not sufficient shade. I asked a few questions about the lava, 
but got only vague answers. What conversation passed was a random 

of talk about the difference of Italy and foreign countries. It was 
evident that in the girl’s eyes ‘‘ Napoli”—which she pronounced with 
ficent emphasis—was the only place in the world worth admiring. 
She had seen no other. The people, however, were bad—very bad. I 
thought, upon this observation, that something like a story was coming ; 
but the throat and face of the girl only darkened with a rush of blood, 
and shegrew utterly silent. Suddenly she arranged her lava hastily 
in her basket, started up, leaving a piece which I had been holding in 
my hand, and had not paid for, and ran away down the street. I natu- 
rail ran after her to py for what I had bought ; but she turned round 
with flushed cheek and flashing eyes ; and whilst 1 was indulgingin the 
hope of being able to explain my intentions, I felt a blow on my breast 
from a stone launched with no weak hand ; and before I had time to 
recover from my surprise, the girl had disa red. 

A curious termination to an interview, which I had — to persuade 
myself had something of a romantic character! I rubbed my thorax, 
tried to laugh at the little slut’s vivacity,.but could not get rid of the 
uneasy annoyance liar to misunderstood people. Perhaps I had 
been taken for a robber—perhaps something I had said in my broken 
Italian had been thought insulting. I grew quite morose ; thought of 
nothing else all the afternoon ; was set down as an ill-tempered fellow 
at dinner ; and on retiring to bed, could not help perpetually stating 
this question—‘* Why should that pretty girl, towards whom my heart 
had expanded, have left me in so abrupt a manner ; and on my endea- 
vouring to restore her property, have made a target of me?” All night, 
as I slept, I felt as if a hot coal were lying on my breast ; and theplace, 
indeed, was black and blue in the morning. 

An excursion had been proposed to Vesuvius ; and westarted at three 
in the eiunaste-ntigedl, four Americans, with Mr. Jenkins and his 
wife—all crowded into what, I believe, is called a corricolo. The sea, 
along the brink of which we went, was still stormy, and the waves washed 
with a slushing noise up into the very street. ‘The drive was beautiful 
to Portici, the white houses and vine-wreathed porticoes of which I no- 
ticed with pleasure. At Portici, after some wrangling in the house of 
the guide, we were transferred to horses and donkeys ; and off we went, 
first up a hot lane between stone-walls, then along a fine paved road. 
The party was merry, and not unpicturesque, but out of character with 
the scene. Not one of us was subdued by the tranquil beauty of the 
little landscapes, the bright green nooks that opened here and there. 
Our temperaments were still too northern We were not yet soothed 
down by the sunny sky and balmy air of Italy ; and got stared at in con- 
——— with contemptuous curiosity by the languid peasants in the 

elds. 





At length a zig-zag road commenced, and up we went, turning round 
ever and anon to view the expanding bay, softened down into apparent 
calm by distance. Green gullies and ravines of lava began now to be 

led; but tranquil observation was soon i.terrupted by tre- 
mendous gusts of wind that came down the sides of the moun- 
tain, and enveloped us in whirlwinds of dust, sometimes mingled with 
pebbles, atevery turn of the road. It was hard work to get on; and 
we were glad enough to reach the Hermitage and Observatory, where 
we tossed off a glass of Lachryma Christi to restore us. 

The rest of the road was along a narrow ridge leading to the foot of 
the t black cone. On either side were gullies of green, and be- 

ond great red fields of lava. It was not remarkably safe riding, and 
yy no means commodious. Sometimes one’s nose touched the horge’s 
or ase’s neck ; sometimes the back of one’s heet was whisked by the 
tail. It was a sort of rocking-horse motion. But we arrived safe at 
the dismounting-place ; and, I must confess, looked rather dismayed 
at the desperately steep cone up which we were bound to scramble. But 
in travelling, ‘‘on, on,” is the word; so on we went, stumbling up 
through the triturated and block lava, as if Fame, or something else 
equally valuable, had been at the summit. Mrs. Jenkins was in an 
open palanquin, borne by eight men, who grunied, staggered, crawled 
up, or slided back, shouted, laughed, and belaboured one another with 
their climbing-poles, whilst the undaunted lady satas coolly as in her 
drawing-room at home, making observations on the scenery, which we 
eould scarcely hear, and were too breathless to answer. 

In about an hour we neared the summit, and got under a vast canopy 
of sulphurous smoke, which, blown by the furious wind, rolled grim 
and black over the serrated edge, stretched its impenetrable mass be- 
twixt us and the sky, and then swooped down towards the bay. and dis- 

in a vast mist. Most parts of the plain, too, were covered with 
a low ground-fog. It was a grand sight as we paused and looked back 
before the last effort. The whole sweep of the bay was visible from 
Sorrento to Baia, together with the islands, scattered like giant senti- 
nels at the mouth ; but all looked strange and fantastic through the 
sulphurous vapour. The sun was setting in a bath of blood and gold, 
just behind a straight line of ebony clouds with a sharprim, like a wall 
of black marble. The white houses on the slopes of Castel a Mare were 
already looking ghastly in the twilight. : 

Our temples throbbed with fatigue ; but the guides cried ‘‘ Forward,” 
and we soon came to the most di ble part of the business. The 
smoke was forced by the wind in a kind of cascade some fifty yards down 
the declivity, and a8 soon as we got into it an awful sense of suffocation 
came on. The guide swore, and some of us talked of retreating But 
the majority were for the persevering; and, panting and coughing, we 
dashed upwards, reached the summit, got into the midst of a fearful 
torrent of black smoke, like that which is vomited by a steamer’s fun- 
nel, and staggered giddily about seeking which way to go. At this 
moment a slight form glanced towards us, said a few words to the 
guide, and presently we were running to the left along black and diz- 
ay preci , until suddenly we eme from the volcanic vapour, 

were in full view at the same time of the plain and the sea, and of 
all the wonders of Vesuvius. 

The girl whose acquaintance I had madein so strange a manner had 
come to the assistance of the guide, and told him what direction to take 
inorder soonest to escape from the smoke. I spoke to her; but al- 
—- she recognized me I think, she did not, or would not, remember 
our former interview. The idea suggested itself that she was touched 
in her intellect, so I made no farther allusion to the subject. It was 
evident the guide knew her, and had confidence in her. He asked her 
advice about the path which it would be advisable to follow; and obey- 
ed her directions implici'ly. ‘‘ Who is that?” I whispered. “ It is 
Ghita, the Volcano-girl,” he replied in English, before repeating the 
Italian name, which might be translated, the « Daughter of the Vol- 
eano.” I had no time for further inquiries. We were once more in 
motion, and had enough to do to keep our footing on the rough lav‘ in 
the teeth of as furious a biast as ever I remember encountering. It 
would have been dangerous to stand even near a precipice. 

It was a marvellous scene that vast black valley with its lake of fire 
at bottom—its cone of fire on one hand. The discharges were constant, 
and had something appalling in theirsound. We were almost too much 
excited for observation. Now we looked at the cone of green and gold 
that sank and rose, faded and brightened, smoked or flamed: then at 
the burning fissures that yawned around. There were yet some rem- 
nants of day—a gloomy twilight at last revealed the jagged rim of the 
valley. Down we went—down, down to the very edge of the boiling 
ealdron of melted lava,that rolled its huge waves towards the black 
shore, waves whose foam and spray were fire and flame! An eruption 
evidently was preparing; and soon indeed took place. We missed the 
sight; but what we now saw was grand enough. A troop of heavy 


anon between “like a swarm of golden bees.” The wind roared and 
bellowed among the lava-gullies, while the cone discharged its blocks 
of burning lava, or its showers of red sparks, with a boom like that of 
a park of artillery. ‘ 

A thousand travellers may witness and describe the scene, but it can 


never be hackneyed or vulgar. The volcano-girl, evidently familiar | g 


with every changing aspect, crept to my side, as I stood apart wrapt in 
silent admiration and wonder, and I caught her examining the expres- 
sion of my face as it was revealed by the dismal glare of the burning 
lake. “ £ bellissima!” she whispered in a husky voice, pressing close 
to my side, and trembling like a leaf, not with present fear, but mani- 
festly in memory of some dreadful event. We were friends from that 
moment, and she constituted herself my especial guide, running before 
me to choose the surest paths, giving me her delicate little hand, and 
showing, in fact, all possible willingness to make up our little quarrel, 
if she retained any remembrance of it. : 

We returned towards the cone, and approached within dangerous 
proximity to it. The voleano-girl often pulled my arm to induce me 
to keep back; but when she saw I was determined to look down into 
the horrid flaming gulf of fire that yawned near the cone, she followed 
me, murmuring alow pensive song. On reaching the edge, which was 
uncertain and trembling, I halted and gazed: and while the guide and 
my companions shouted to me to come back, enjoyed a moment of fear- 
ful joy. I was standing on the brink of a vast chasm of fire, in which 
no flame was, but only a dreadfui glow, that thickened by distance in- 
tosubstance. The wind shrieked around, the volcano roared above, 
the tremendous cloud of black smoke swayed and wavered as it rolled, 
beaten down by the wind to the outer edge of the crater, like a vast 
snake, or, when the blast for a moment ceased, towered aloft like an 
evil genius, and dispersed amid the clouds. 

**Come back! come back!’ cried Ghita, as the smoky pile of cinders 
trembled. beneath us, and we both, panic-stricken, rushed to a surer 
footing, while the point we had occupied slided into the gulf of fire! I 
never shall forget that moment. The very memory of it makes my hair 
stand on end, and a cold perspiration burst out over my whole body. 
The girl clasped my hand convulsively as we ran, and when we stood 
again on the hot solid lava, uttered alow “ Dio grazia!/” All this 
was unlike folly, and, erties with our companionship in danger, 
heightened the interest I felt in my wild-looking, beautiful guide. 

e all returned towards the e of the crater, and collected in a 
lava-cave to light torches for our journey back. Here we met two or 
three men armed with guns, who professed to be guards, and might 
have been brigands. One of them spoke rather roughly to the volcano- 
girl, who took serge by re side, and would not quitit. We started 
again by the light of great flaring torches, and soon began the descent 
down a dusty decline. It was a strange, rapid piece of work. The 
whole party ran, rushed, tumbled, slided, rolled down in one confused 
crowd, the torches glaring, flakes of burning pitch scattering here and 
there, the palanquin bobbing up and down, the mountain sloping up to 
the clouds Pehind, and down into darkness before. We descended this 
time into the old crater—a great plain of dust and pumice-stone. All 
was gloomy around; but the lights of Naples and Portici could be dis- 
tinguished in the distance. 

ur horses and donkeys were waiting for us where we had left them ; 
and we rode rapidly back vi@ the Hermitage, but over the plain of 
lava, instead of by the zig-zag road, towards Portici. Ghita ran all 
the way by my side, but rarely spoke, except to tell me when we ap- 
proached a steep declivity. I should have felt jealous had she attended 
to any one else; but was quite angry at hearing her jestingly spoken 
of as ‘“‘my conquest.” A single vulgar remark sometimes throws cold 
water on the most delicate sentiment. 

At Portici she left us. The guides were paid, and a in forgot 
the voleano-girl who had been of such signal service to us. looked 
for her, and saw her standing in the courtyard with the back of her 
little hand to her mouth in a pensive attitude ‘‘Ghita,” said I, ap- 
Atyawey % **T must give you something”’—she started slightly—* that 
you may buy a remembrance with it of our visit to the volcano.” In 
such a form, the present—lI did not write the amount down among my 
disbursements—was accepted frankly andfreely. The poor girl was 
evidently in a state of great emotion: a few kind words from me had 
struck upon a chord ever ready to vibrate; the truth is, she sobbed, 
and could not answer. But when the tongue falters, and the lip trem- 
bles in the south, there is an eloquent substitute for language. She 





took my hand, and kissed it fervently, and ashower of warm tear-drops 
fell upon it. ‘‘ Ghita,” I murmured, trying to be firm, but bending 
over her with the tenderest affection—I cannot help it ; I have an in- 
stinctive love for the sorrowful—‘‘ Ghita, you are unhappy? CanI 
do anything for you?” <‘ No,” was her answer, as she again pressed 
my hand, and, gliding away, disappeared like a shadow in the street. 

e were at Naples an hour after midnight; but I found it impossi- 
ble te sleep. I could think of nothing save the story of the volcano- 
girl; for the substance of her story was evident—the material details 
alone were wanti I afterwards learned the whole truth. A vol- 
ume might be filled with them: a line will be sufficient. She had been 
betrothed to a young man, a guide, who had perished during a visit to 
the volcano: she had gone mad in consequence—of a gentle, harmless 
madness in general; but as a few brutal people insulted her, she was 
sometimes suspicious of strangers. She gained her living by selling 
ornaments of polished lava, or by guiding travellers. This was all; 
but it was enough. I have kepta place inmy memory for Ghita, whose 
acquaintance I cultivated on other occasions. I saw her once among 
the ruins of Pompeii, where she greeted me with a friendly nod, but 
without referring at all to our previous meetings—I mean in words; 
for at parting she gave me a handful of wild-flowers, and then ran away 
without waiting for a recompense. 





GOTTFRIED KINKEL; 


A LIFE IN THREE PICTURES. 


PICTURE THE FIRST. 

The winter of 1844 was a severe one in Germany. Both sides of the 
Rhine, for many miles between Coblenz and Cologne, were frozen hard 
encugh to bear a horse and cart; and even the centre, save and except 
a thin stream where the current persisted in displaying its urgent 
vitality, was covered over with thin ice, or a broken film that was con- 
staatly endeavouring to unite and consolidate its quivering flakes and 
particles. We were staying in Bonnat this time. All the Englishmen 
in the town, who were skaters, issued forth in pilot-coats or dread- 
nought pea-jackets, and red worsted comforters, with their skates 
dangling over their shoulders. Holding their aching noses in their 
left hands, they ran and hobbled through the slippery streets, and 
made their way out at the town-gates near the University. They 
were on the way to Popplesdorf—a little village about a mile distant 
from Bonn. We were among them ;—red comforter round neck—skates 
over shoulder. 

The one great object in this little village is a somewhat capacious and 
not unpicturesque edifice called the Schloss, or Castle, of Popplesdorf. 
The outer works of its fortifications are a long avenue of trees, some 
pretty fir groves and wooded hills, numerous vineyards, and a trim 
series of botanic gardens. The embrasures of its walls are armed with 
batteries of learned tomes ; its soldiers are erudite professors and doc- 
tors who have chambers there; students discourse on philosophy and 
art, and swords and beer, and smoke for ever on its peaceful draw- 
bridge; and, on the wide moat which surrounds it, Englishmen in red 
comforters—at the time whereof we now speak—are vigorously skating 
with their accustomed gravity. This scene was repeated daily for 
several weeks, in the winter of 1844. 

One morning, issuing forth on the same serious business of life, we 
perceived that the peasantry of Popplesdort, who have occasion to come 
to Bonn every market-day, had contrived to enliven the way and facili- 
tate the agers by the gradual construction of a series of capital long 
slides. e stood and contemplated these lengthy curves, and sweeps, 
and strange twisting stripes of silver, all gleaming in the morning sun, 
and soon arrived at the conviction that it was no doubt the pleasantest 
market-pathway we had ever seen. Noone was coming or going at 
this moment; for Popples is but a little dor/, and the traffic is far from 
numerous, even at the busiest hours. Now, there was a peculiar charm 
in the clear shining solitude of the scene, which gave us, at once, an 
impression of loneliness combined with the brightest paths of life and 
activity. 

And yet we gradually began to feel we should like to see somebody 
—student or peasant—come sliding his way from Popplesdorf. It was 
evidently the best, and indeed the correct mode for our own course to 
the frozen moat of the castle. But before we had reached the begin- 
ning of the first slide (for they are not allowed to be made quite up to 
the town gates), we descried a figure in the distance, which, from the 
course it was taking, had manifestly issued from the walls of the castle. 





black clouds was hurrying athwart the sky, showing the stars ever and 


It was not @ peasant—it was not one of our countrymen; be it whom it 


might, he at least took the slides in first-rate style. As he advanced 


we discerned the re of a tall man, in a dark, long-skirted 
frock coat, buttoned up tothe throat, with a low-crowned hat, from 
beneath the broad brim of which a t mass of thick black 
hair fell heavily over his shoulders. Under one arm he held a 
reat book and two smaller ones closely pressed to his side, while the 
other hand held a roll of paper, which he waved now and then in the 
air, to balance himself in his slidi Some of the slides required a 
pe deal of skill; they had awkw twirls half round a stone, with 

ere and there a sudden downward sweep. Onward he came, and we 
presently recognised him. It was Dr. Gottfried Kinkel, lecturer on 
Archaeo ; one of the most able and estimable of the learned men in 


Bonn. 

Gottfried Kinkel was born in a village near Bonn, where his father 
was a clergyman. He was educated at the Gymnasium of Bonn, and 
during the whole of that period, he was especially remarkable, among 
companions by no means famous for staid and orderly habits, as a ver 
quiet, industrious, young man, of a sincerely religious bent of mind, 
which gained for him the notice and regard of all the clergy 
and the miost devout among the inhabitants of the town. His political 
opinions were liberal ; but never went beyond those which were com- 
monly entertained at thé time by nearly all men of education. He 
studied divinity at the University, where he greatly distinguished him- 
seif in various branches of learning, and obtained the degree of Doctor 
in Philosophy. 

He first preached at Cologne, and with great success, his oratory be- 
ing considered as brilliant as his reasonings were convincing. His ser- 
mons were subsequently published, and became very ular, and he 
was chosen as a teacher of Theology in the University of onn. 
He next turned his attention to the study of the Arts. On this sub- 
te he wrote and published a History, and lectured on “ Ancient and 

edivval Art,” both in the University and other public institutions, 
with unparalleled success and applause. 

His labours at this period, and for a long time after, were very ar- 
mage eager occupying thirteen hours aday. Being only what 
is called a ‘ privat-docent,” he did not as yet receive any salary at the 
University ; he was therefore compelled to work hard in various ways 
oh aya to make a small income. However, he did this very cheer- 
fully. 

But his abandonment of Theology for these new studies, caused him 
the loss of most of his devout friends. They shook their heads, and 
feared that the change denoted a step away from the true and severely 
marked line of orthodox opinions. They were right; for he soon after 
said that he thought the purity of religion would be best attained by a 
separation of Church and State ! 

r. Kinkel suffers no small odium for this; but he can endure it. 
He has uttered an honest sentiment, resulting from his past studies ; 
he has become a highly applauded and deservedly esteemed lecturer 
on another subject ; he is, moreover, one of the best sliders in Bonn, 
and is now balancing his tall figure (as just described) with books un- 
der one arm, on his way to the University. 

Happy Gottfried Kinkel !—may you have health and strength to slide 
for many a good winter to come !—rare Doctor of Philosophy, to feel so 
much boyish vitality after twenty years of hard study and seclusion !— 
fortunate lecturer on Archeology, to live in a country where the sim- 
plicity of manners will allow a Professor to slide his way to his class, 
without danger of being reproved by his grave and potent seniors, or 
of shocking the respectable inhabitants ofhis town ! 


PICTURE THE SECOND. 


The Castle of ch meen commands the most beautiful views of some 
of the most beautiful parts of Rhenish Prussia ; and the very best point 
from which to look at them, is the window of the room that used to be 
the study of Dr. Gottfried Kinkel. That used to be—and is not now— 
alas,the day! But we must not anticipate evils; they will come only 
too soon in their natural course. 

In this room, his library and study, we called to see Dr. Kinkel. 
There he sat—dressing-gown, slippers, and cloud-compelling pipe. The 
walls were all shelves, the shelves all books,—some bend, some in 
boards, ‘‘some in rags, and some in jars,”—together with papers, 
maps, and scientific instruments of brass and of steel. There stood tke 
Hebrew, Greek, and Roman authors ; in another division, the Italian 
and French ; on the other side, in long irregular ranges, the old Ger- 
man and the modern German; and near at hand, the Anglo-Saxon and 
English. What else, and there was much, we had not time to note, be- 
ing called to look out at the window. What a window it was !—a sim- 
ple wooden frame to what exquisite and various scenery! Let the 
a bear in mind, that it is not winter now—but a brigift morning 
in May. 

Close beneath the window lay the Botanic Gardens, with their nrm- 


erous parterres of flowers, their lines and divisionsof shrubs and herbs. * 


Within a range of a few miles round, we looked out upon the peaceful 
little villages of Popplesdorf and Kessenieh, and the fertile plain ex- 
tending from Bonn to Godesberg—with gentle hills, vales, and ridges, 
all covered with vineyards, whose young leaves gave & tender green- 
ness and fresh look of bright and joyous childhood to the scenery. Be- 
yond them we saw the Kessenicher Hohe, the blue slate roofs and 
steeples of many a little church and chapel, and the broad, clear, ser- 
nt windings of the Rhine, with the grey and purple range, in the 
tance, of the Seven Mountains, terminating with the Drachenfels. 
Over the whole of this, with the exception only of such soft, delicate, 
shades and shadows as were needful to display the rest, there lay a 
clear expanse of level sunshine, so tender, bright, and moveless, as to 
convey an impression of bright enchantment, which grew upon your 
ze, and out of which rapture you awoke as from a dream of fairy 
and, or from the contemplation of a scene in some ideal sphere. 
Fortunate Dr. Kinkel, to have such a window as this! It was no 
wonder that, besides his studies in Theology, in ancient and medieval 
art, and in ancient and modern language—besides writing his History 
of the Arts, and contributing learned papers to various periodicals— 
besides preaching, lecturing, and public and private teaching, his soul 
was obliged to compose a volume of poems—and again displease the 


severely orthodox, by the absence of all prayers in verse, and the pre-_ 


sence of a devout love of nature. 

For, here, in their placidity, 
Learning and Poesy abide ; 

Not slumbering on the unfathomed sea, 
Yet all unconscious of the tide 

That urges on mortality 
In eddies, and in circles wide. 

Ah, here, the soul can look abroad 
Beyond each cold and narrow stream, 

Enrich’d with gold from'’mines and ford, 
Brought sparkling to the solar beam ; 

Yet be no miser with its hoard — 
No dreamer of the common dream. 

Thus sang Dr. Kinkel, in our imperfect translation thus inadequately 
echoed ; ont here he wrought hard in his vocation, amidst the smiles of 
the loveliest of Nature’s scenes. - 

But besides the possession of all these books, and of this wonderful 
window, Dr. Kinkel was yet more fortunate in his domestic relations. 
He was marvied to an amiable, highly educated, and accomplished lady, 
who endeavoured, by all the means in her power, to assist his labours, 
and render them less onerous by her own exertions. She was a very 
fine musician, and a superior pianoforte player—one of the favourite 

upils of Moscheles, and afterwards, we believe, of Mendelssohn. She 

ivided her time equally between assisting her husband, educating 
their child, and giving private lessons in music ; and because this ac- 
complished hard-working couple did not find their energies quite worn 
out by toiling for thirteen hours a day, they gave a private concert at 
the Castle once a month, at which a whole opera of Mozart or Weber 
was often gone through—both the instrumental and the vocal parts be- 
ing by amateurs, or pupils of Madam Kinkel. 4 

Bo. once again we say, notwithstanding all these labours, Dr. Kin- 
kel’s life in the Castle of Popplesdorf, was that of a fortunate and hap- 
pyman. At this period he was about two and thirty years of age. He 
could not have been more; probably he was less. 

PICTURE THE THIRD. 

It is the year 1848, and the Continental Revolutions are shaking all 
the foreign thrones. Everybody, not directly or indirectly in the pay 
of a Court, feels that the lot of the people should be ameliorated. The 
populations of all nations have borne enormous burdens, with extraor- 
dinary patience, for a very long time—say a thousand years—and at 
last they have no more patience left. But what is all this to abstract 
thought, to learning and science, to poetic raptures and picturesque 
ease? It has hitherto been regarded as too grossly material, or of too 
coarse and common a practicality for the great majority of those whose 
lives were passed in abstract studies and refinements. Ay—but this 
must not continue. The world has come to a pass at which every soul 
must awake, and should be ‘‘ up and doing.” 
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Dr. Gottfried Kinkel, now, besides his other honours and emoluments 
and private ee is installed as a salaried Professor in the Uni- 
-versity of Bonn. [t cannot be but such a man must awake, and take an 
in t in these Continental revolutions which are boiling up all round 
‘him. Still, it is not likely he will step into the vortex, or approach it. 
Hig worldly position is strong 
it; moreover, he has a wife, and besides he has now three children. 

Howbeit, Dr. Kinkel does rise with these events, and his wife, so far 
from restraining him, feels the same enthusiastic patriotism, and ex- 
horts him to step forward, and swell the torrent of the time. He feels 
strongly that Prussia should have a constitution; that her intellect 
and sober character deserves a constitutional monarchy, like ours in 
England, with such improvements as ours manifestly needs, and he 

laces himself at the head of the popular party in Bonn, where he de- 

ivers public orations, the truthful eloquence and boldness of which 
startle, delight, and encourage his audiences. 

He is soon afterwards elected amember of the Berlin parliament. He 
sides with the Left, or democratic party ; he advocates the cause of the 
oppressed people and the poor; he argues manfully and perseveringly 
the real interests of all governments, in granting a rational amount of 
liberty, showing that in the presentstage of the moral world, it is the 
only thing to prevent violence, and to secure good order. His speeches 
breathe a prophetic spirit. ; 

The revolution gathers fuel more rapidly than can be well disposed, 
and it takes fire at Baden. The flames reach near and far—many are 
irresistibly attracted. They have seen, and too well remember, the 
faithlessness and treachery of governments—they believe the moment 
come to strike a blow which shall gain and establish the constitutional 
liberty they ask. Dr. Kinkel immediately leaves his Professorship; he 
ought now to join those who wield t:e sword, and peril their lives in 
support of their principles. He proposes to hasten to Baden, to defend 
the Constitution framed by the Frankfort parliament. His patriotic 
wife consents, and in the evening he takes leave of her, and of his 
sleeping children. 

It must not be concealed that with this strong feeling in favour of a 
constitutional monarchy, there was an infusion of principles of a more 
sweeping character ; nor would it be going too far to say that amidst 
the insurgents of Baden were some who entertained opinions not far 
reumnveliieeds red republicanism. Be this as it may, we are persuaded 
that Dr. Kinkel’s political principles and aims were purely of a consti- 
tutional character, however he may have been drown into the fierce vor- 
tex of men and circumstances which surrounded him. 

Dr. Kinkel serves for eleven days in a free corps in Baden, where 
the army of the oe ny have assembled. At the commencement of 
the battle, he is wounded, and taken prisoner with arms in his hands. 
The sequel of these struggles is well enough known; but the fate of 
the prisoners who survived their wounds, must be noticed. 

According to thé Prussian law, Dr. Kinkel shouid have been sen- 
tenced to six years’ confinement as a state prisoner. This sentence is 
accordingly passed upon the other prisoners; and with a wise and 
commendable clemency many are set free after a short time. But as 
Dr: Kinkel is a man of high education and celebrity, it is thought best 
to give him a very severe punishment, according to the old ignorance 
of what is called ‘‘ making an example,”—as if this sort of example did 
not provoke and stimulate rather than deter others ; and, as if clemen- 
cy were no: only one of the noblest attributes of royalty, but one of its 
best safegu iris in its effect on the feelings of a people. 

Dr. Kinkel is, accordingly, sentenced to be imprisoned for life in a 
fortress, as a state criminal ; and away he is carried. 

But now comes into play the anger and resentment of many of those 
who had once so much admired Kinkel, and held him up as a religious 
champion, until the woeful day when he left preaching for the study of 
the arts ; and the yet more woeful, not to call it diabolical hour, when 
he announced his opinion that a separation of Church and State might 
be the best course for both. After a series of intrigues, the enemies of 
Kinkel induce the King to alter the sentence; but in order to avoid 
the appearance of unusual severity, it is announced that his sentence 
of imprisonment in the fortress shall be a//eviated, by transferring him 
to an ordinary prison. In pursuance, thereof, of these suggestions 0 
his enemies, he is ordered to be imprisoned for life in one of the pris- 
ons appropriated to the vilest malefactors—viz., to the prison of Nau- 
gard, on the Baltic. 

Dr. Kinkel is dressed in sackcloth, and his head is shaved. His wed- 
ding-ring is taken from him, and every little memento of his wife and 
children which might affurd him consolation. His bed is a sack of 
straw laid upon a board. He has to scour and clean his cell, and per- 
ferm @yery other menial office. Light is allowed him only so long as 
he toils; and, as soon as the requisite work is done, the light is taken 
away. Sychis his melancholy lot at the present moment! 

He who used to toil for thirteen hours a day amidst the learned lan- 
guages and the works of antiquity, in the study of Theology, and of the 
arts—the eloquent preacher, lecturer, and tutor—is now compelled to 
waste his life, with all its acquirements, in spinning. For thirteen 
hours every day, he is doomed to spin. By this labour he earns, every 
day, threepence for the state, and a halfpenny for himself! This latter 
sum, amounting to threepence a week, is allowed him in mercy, and 
with it he is permitted to purchase a dried herring and a small loaf of 
coarse brown bread,—which, furthermore, he is allowod te eat asa 
Sunday dinner,—his ordinary food consisting of a sort of odious pap in 
the morning (after having spun for four hours), some vegetables at 
noon, and some bread and water at night. 

For months he has not enjoyed a breath of fresh air. He is allowed 
to walk daily for half-an-hour in a covered passage ; but even this is 
refused whenever the gaoler is occupied with other matters, and can- 
not attend to trifles. 

Dr. Kinkel has no books nor gpa is nothing for him butspin- 
ning—spinning—spinning! Once a month he is, by great clemency, 
allowed to write one letter to his wife, which has to pass through the 
hands of his gaoler, who, being empowered to act as censor, judicious- 
ly strikes out whatever he does not choose Madam Kinkel to know. All 
sympathising letters are strictly withheld from him, while all those 
which sevely take him to task, and censure his political opinions and 
conduct, are carefully placed in his hands, when he stops to take his 
breath for a minute from his eternal spinning. 

Relatives are not, by the law, allowed tosee a criminal during the first 
three months ; after that time, they may. But after having been im- 
pereones at Naugard three months—short of a day—Dr. Kinkel is sud- 

enly removed to another prison at Spandau, there to re-commence a 
period of three months. By this device he is prevented from seeing his 
wife, or any friend—all in a perfectly legal way. 

The gaoler is strictly enjoined not to afford Dr. Kinkel any sort of 
opportunity, either by writing or by any other means, of making inter- 
cession with the King to obtain pardon, or the commutation of his sen- 
tence into banishment. All these injunctions are fully obeyed by the 
gaoler—indeeu the present one is more severe thsn any of the others 

Nevertheless, the melancholy truth has oozed out—the picture has 
Worn its tearful way through the dense stone walls—and here it is for 
all to see,—and, we doubt not, for many to feel. 

Gottfried Kinkel, so recently one of the most admired professors of 
the University of Bonn, one of the ornaments of the scholarship and 
literature of modern Germany, now clothed in sackcloth, with shaven 
head, and attenuated frame, sits spinning his last threads. He utters 
nO reproaches, no complaints; but bears his sufferings with a sweet 
resignation that savours already of the angelic abodes to which his cor- 
templations areever directed. He has entreated his wife to have his 
heart buried amidst those lovely scenes on which he so often gazed 
ptm Serene rapture, from his study- window in the Castle of Popples- 

rf. 

Those who behold this last picture, and revert to the one where the 
professor came happily sliding his way to his class at the University, 
may perchance share theemotion which makes us pss our,hands across 
our eyes, to put aside the irrepressible tribute of sorrow which dims 
and confuses the pige before us. His worst enemies would never have 
contemplated anything so gid as this. Many, indeed, have already 
emai let their interceding voices be heard before it is too 

The literary men of no country are united, or they might move the 
whole king Jom. Still less are the literary men of ‘lifferent countries 
united, or they might move the world. Bui are they, therefore without 
& common sympathy for one another? We are sure this is not the case ; 
and making this appeal to the literary men of England, we believe it 
Will not be in vain. Nor are we without hope, that a strong sympathy 
of this kind, being duly and respectfully made known to the King of 
Prussia, or to Baron Manteufel, the Minister of the Interior, may in- 
duce His Majesty to consider that, the revolution being at an end, cle- 
mency is not only the “ brightest jewel in a crown,” but its noblest 
strength, and that, while royal power can lose nothing it must gain 
“onour by remitting all further punishment of one who has only shared 
in the political offence of thousands who are mow at liberty. All that 


ainst it—all his interests are against, 
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the friends, at home and abroad, ‘of Gottfried Kinkel ask is—his libera- | 


tion from prison, and a permission to emigrate to England or America. 
— Household Words. 


A RATTLESNAKE ON A STEAMBOAT. 
THE LIFE OF A LOUISIANA ‘*‘ SWAMP DOCTOR.” 


Shortly before the usual time for wending my way North to the med- 
ical lectures, an opportunity was afforded me by an ingenious negro, 
who had caught the reptile asleep, of exchanging a well-worn blanket 
coat and two apes Ta ye | in cash—for as fine a specimen of the 
rattlesnake as ever delighted the eye or ear of a naturalist: nine in- 
ches across the small of the back, six feet seven-eighths of an inch in 
length, eyes like globular lightning, colours as gaudy as an Arkansas 
gal’s apron, twenty-three rattles ana a button, and a great propensity 
tomake them heard, were the strong — of my purchase. 

Designing him as a propitiatory offering to one of the prefessors, my 
next care was to furnish him with a fitting habitation. Nochin better 
proasnsin itself, I made him one out of a pine box, originally designed 
or shoes, by nailing thin slats transversely, so as neither to exclude 
air or vision, but sufficiently close, I thought, to prevent him from es- 
caping. The day for my departure arrived, and [ had his snakeship 
carried oa board the boat destined to bear me to V——, where I would 
take an Ohio steamer. 

Unfortunately for the quietude of my pet, on the Yazoo boat was a 
young cockney fady. who, hearing that there was a live rattlesnake on 
board, allowed her curiosity to overcome her maiden diffidence suffi- 
ciently to prefer a request that the young doctor “ woull make ’is 
hanimal oller;” a process which the proverbial abstemiousness when 
in confinement of the ‘* hanimal” was accomplishing rapidly without 
any intervention on my part. Politeness would not allow me to refuse, 
and as it was considerable of a novelty to the passengers, his snake- 
ship was kept constantly stirred up, and his rattles had very little rest 
that trip. 

The p. wt at length swung alongside the wharf boat at V——,and 
transferring my baggage, I lounged about till the arrival of a boat 
would give me an opportunity of proceeding. The contents of the box 
were quickly discovered; and the snake had to undergo the same inflic- 
tions as the day previous—until, thoroughly vexed, I made them de- 
sist, and resolved thenceforth I would conceal his presence and allow 
him to travel as common baggage. 

‘* The shades of night were falling fast,”’ as the steamer “ Congress” 
came booming along, and, after a detention of a few minutes for pas- 
sengers, proceeded on her way, obtaining none,however, except myself. 
The snake-box was placed with the other baggage on the cabin deck in 
front of the ‘** social hall,” jam up, a3 luck would have it, against one 
of the chimneys, making the location unpleasantly warm. It was one 
of those clear, luminous nights in autumn, when not a cloud dims the 
azure, and the heavens so ‘* beautifully blue,” (Alas ! poor Neal,) 
are gleaming with their myriad stars, when the laughing breeze lifts 
the hair off the brow, and presses the cheek with as soft a touch a§ the 
pulpy lips of a maiden in her first essay atkissing. The clear, croupy 
cough of the steamer was echoed back in prolonged asthmatic strains 
from the dark woods lining the river, like an army of cowled gigantic 
monks come from their cells to see asteamboat. Supper was over, and 
the beauty of the night had enticed the majority of the passengers from 
the cabin to the open deck. 

A goodly number, myself among the rest, were seated in front of 
the social hall, smoking our cigars, and swapping yarns of all climes, 
sizes, nations, and colours. 

Sitting a few yards from me, the most prominent personage of the 
group, smoking a chiboque, and regaling the crowd with the manner 
in which he caoked a ‘* Cobra de Capello” to death that crawled into 
his hammock in India, was an old English sailor, who, from his own 
account, had sailed over all the world, and through some parts of it. 

Weighing the words down witha heavy ballast ofoaths, he said he 
‘* wasn’t afraid of anything in the snake line, from the sea serpent down 
co the original snake that tempted Eve.” I asked him if he had ever 
met the rattlesnake since he had been in America, thinking I would put 
his courage to the test on the morrow. 

‘Seen s Rattlesnake? Yes, enough to sink a seventy-four? Went 
to Georgia on purpose to kill them. Pshaw! To think aman that had 
killed a boa-constrictor, fair fight, should be fraid of a little noisy flirt 
of a snake that never grew bigger round than a marlin spike !” 

At this moment the boat was running a bend near in shore, and the 
glare of a huge fire at a wood-yard was throwndirectly under the chair 
of the braggart, when, to my utter amazement, I saw there, snugly 
coiled up, the huge proportions of my snake ! 

I was so astonished and horrified that could neither speak nor move. 
I had left him securely fastened in his cage, and yet there he was at 
liberty, in his deadly coil, his eyes gleaming like living coals. The light 
was intercepted, and the foot of the sailor moving closer to the reptile 
it commenced its warning rattle, but slowly and irregularly, showing 
it was not fully aroused. 

« What is that”? exclaimed a dozen voices. 

The foot being withdrawn, the rattling ceised before its nature or 
source could be clearly traced. 

“Twas the steam escaping,” said one. 

** A goose hissing,”’ said anot/er. 

** The wind.” 

‘* A trick to scare the sailor,” thought a good many; but J Anew it 
was a rattlesnake in his deadly coil! 

The horror of that moment I shall not attempt to describe: svery 
second i expected to hear the shriek of the sailor as the deadly fangs 
would penetrate his fiesh, and I knew if a vein were stricken, no power 
on earth could avail him, and I powerless to warn him of his danger. 

‘It sounded monstrous like a rattlesnake!’ observed a passenger, 
‘‘but there are no doctors or fool students on board, and nobody but 
cusses like them would be taking snakes ’bout. 

**I was gwine up the Massassip wunst whan a rattlesnake belonging 
to amedercal student on board, got out and bit one of the passengers ; 
the poor crittur didn’t live ten minutes, and the sawbone’s ’prentice not 
much longer, I reckon.” 

My hair stood on end, for there was an earnestness about the man 
that told me he was not joking. ; 

‘** You didn’t kill him, surely ?” asked some one: 

“Oh, no! we didn’t ’zactly kill him, sich as cuttin’ his throat or put- 
tin’ lead in his holler cimblin, for that would have been takin’ the law 
inter our own hands; but we guv him 500 lashes, treated him to acoat 
of tar and feathers, made a clean crop of one ear, aad a swallo w-forked- 
slit-under-bit-and-half-crop of the other, an’ put him out on a lit- 
” island up to his mouth in water, and the river risin’ a plum foot an 

nour !” 

Not knowing but a similar fate might soon be mine, in agony, with 
the cold sweat streaming over me, I listened to this infernal recital of 
an instance of the summary punishment termed “ Lynch Law,” to which 
the unavailability of the statute law so often drove the early settlers, 
and which, unfortunately for the fair character of the South and West, 
is not yet entirely abolished. 

The sailor must again have moved his foot closer than agreeable to 
the snake, for his infernal rattling recommenced, and this time clear, 
loud, and continuous to the tutorel ear, indicating great danger, the 
prelude to a fatal spring 

I shook off my lethargy, and shrieked out, ‘‘ Don’t move for your 
life! a light! for God’s sake bring a light! Quick! quick!’ None 
moved—thinking I was jesting. 

‘* Mister,” spoke the sailor, “if it’s a trick to scare me, you'll miss 
the figure with your child’s rattle. Jest bring one of your real rattle- 
snakes along, and [’ll show you whether he can frighten an English 
sailor or not.” 

Hearing me calling so loudly for a light, the mate, a stalwart Irish- 
man, came running up with e large torch, but hardly had he reached 
the deck, when he discovered the monster—his head drawn back ready 
for striking. :' 

$f gee ! smake !’’ yelled he, punching at him with his glaring 
torch. 

Brae ent you lubber ?” said the sailor, still suspect ing a 
trick. 

‘*Under your feet.” 

The sailor looked down, and beheld the hideous reptile directly under 
hisebair. With a loud yell, he made but one spring over the guards 
into the river. 

** Rattlesnake !” 

** Man overboard !” 

** Stop her !” 

** Out with the yawl!”’ 

“ Fire !”” 

** Snake!” 

‘* She's sinking !” 

* Shoot him !” 
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“ scoundrel!’ swelled on the air, mingled with , 
ing of broken doors and chairs, the oaths and rusking of . 
and the screaming of still more terrified women, who knew not what 
to fear, while clear and distinct above the infernal melée arose the 
piercing rattle of the snake, who, writhing his huge proportions about, 
and striking at everything near him, seemed to glory in the confusion 
ke had created. 

A shot was heard, and then thé coil collapsed, and the rattling slow- 
ly ceased. The snake was dead. 

**Who brought him on board ?”’ 

** Let’s lymeh the scoundrel !"" 

** Are there any more of them!” 

‘* Here's the box he got out of!” 

My namewas on it in large capitals, 

** Throw it overboard!” I yelled out, “ it may have more in it, throw 
it overboard. 

No sooner said than lone, and as the only evidence of my participa- 
tion floated over the waves, no one was louder in his denunciation, no 
one wanted to ve shown—in order that he might be lynched—the ras- 
cal that brought it on board, more than I did, except, perhaps, it was 
the sailor, who, now tuordughly humbled, stood shivering in his wet 
clothes by the furnace, he to acknowledge that the “ little, noisy 
flirt of an American snake, no larger thana marlin’ spike,” was ‘‘ some 
snakes” certain.—Bentley’s Miscellany. 
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THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE IN LONDON. 


On Monday evening 1 numerous meeting of the friends and advocates 
of temperance principles took place at Drury Lane theatre. The boxes 
were well filled, and the crowded pit and gallery eran & very ani- 
mated appearance; while, as a further proof of their sincerity in the 
temperance cause, the scale of prices set down in the placards indicated 
the assemblage of ® paying audienee. Mr. Lawrence Heywood, M.P., 
for Derby, presided ; and on the platform were seen many well-known 
advocates of teetotalism. Previous to the commencement of the business, 
letters of apology, it was stated, had been sent by Lord Ashley, Earl 
Harrowby, Lord Kinnaird, and other gentlemen; and last, though not 
least, a note was read from the Duke of Wellington, in reply to an invi- 
tation to be present, in which his Grace expressed himself much con- 
cerned that his public duty would prevent his being in town on the day 
of the meeting The reading of his grace’s note was received with ap- 

lause, though it was manifest that the duke was not viewed precisely 
in the light of “ta teetotaller.” The chairman having opened the proceed- 
ings by a brief speech, Mr. Cassell then addressed the meeting at con- 
siderable length, enforcing with much earnestness the duty of spread- 
ing the principles of teetotalism, which had now taken root in the affec- 
tions of the people. He stated that the executive committee of the Great 
Exhibition next year had decided that among the tenders for refresh- 
ments to be supplied at the Exhibition, no intoxicating liquors should 
be permitted, so that as far as that building was concerned, no one 
would be allowed to be “ drunk on the premises.” (Laughter and cheers) 
Mr. George Cruikshank was the next speaker, and claimed Shakespeare 
as a teetotaller in principle, quoting in proof the comie appeal of Sir 
Toby Belch—whose very name had been made disgusting—in favour of 
‘‘ cakes and ale,” as well as the remorseful outpourings of Cassio after 
being seduced into drunkenness. The Shapcott family, seven in num- 
ber, performed a musical piece on the Sax horns at this stage of the 
business, much apparently to the satisfaction of the audience, by whom 
it was evidently felt as a relief to the more serious matters brought be- 
fore them. Speeches were afterwards delivered by Mr. Parker, who 
described himself as a working man, the Rev. Mr. Foster, of Kentish- 
town; the Rev. Mr. Macree, and the Rev. George Copway, tj Ojibbe- 
way chief. The speech of the Ojibbeway Chieftain was listened to with 
much attention, and excited great applause, being, in fact, by many de- 
grees the most graphic display of the evening. He spokg with a good 
accent, and his natural flow of eloquence was miuch aided by his free 
and striking gesticulation. His speech had reference chiefly to the ef- 


water” by their civilized white brethren, and he was enthusiastically 
applauded at many portions of his address. One or two speakers fol- 








lowed, after which a vote of thanks to the chairman terminated the 
proceedings. —Lendon Weekly, 2d ult. 


One of the smart writers of leaders for the Times thus discoursed 
of the above meeting, in the columns of that journal, on the day after 
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fects of intemperance on the Indians, caused by the introduction of ‘' fire 


its occurrehos. The remarks about “the era of harmless enthusiasms’ ’ 


are as applicable to leading articles, as 'o the case in point. 

The parliamentary vacation is the era of harmless enthusiasms—the 
season of balls, dinners, and demonstrations. Tne Poles and the fran- 
chise, and the coming Exhibition, church securities from within and re- 
ligious aggressions trom without, supply the plea for an entertainment 
or the topic of a discussion ; the tide of talk and the tumult of conyivi- 
ality visit impartially every corner of the kingdom, and the scenes are 
@3 various as the objects of the fuss. At bury the political, at 
Bristol the theological, difficulties of the day are dealt with. At York, 
municipal splendours add lustre to the efforts of commercial and 
mechanical ambition ; while here, at head-quarters, we are invited by 
Lord Dudley Stuart to dance in the name of benevolence, or may go 
with the more sober philanthropy that befits the occasion, to learn at 
Drury-lane the mischiefs that arise from fermentation. 

On Monday there were gathered in that shrine of unreality the friends 
and advocates of teetotalism, those advocates not a less medley set 
than usually occupy theample stage. One lingering representative of 
the scattered House of Commons appeared to testify the interest of the 
legiSlature ; two ministers of religion raised their voices against alco- 
hol: the ‘Comic Annual and the Charter had each a son and suppor- 
ter there; the back woods of America and the labour-market of Eng- 
land each contributed aquota. In deference to the genius of the place, 
a semi-dramatic air was thrown over the proceedings, and the exalta- 
tions of a pure morality were apes by the softer influence of mirth. 
In place of the usual orchestra, Mr. Shapcott and family preluded and 
interluded upon the saxhorn, and the traditions of the green room were 
consulted by the introduction, in Ojibbeway attire, of the Rev. George 
Copway, alias Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowb. Whether the ordinary attrac- 
tions which Drury-lane offers are directly conducive to the elevation 
of the species may be matter of controversy, but on the occasion we 
commemorate there was no room for dispute. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was strictly and solely a moral one, for the teetotal society is, to 
borrow the words of one of the speakers, ‘‘ a man-uplifting society.” 
The theatrical accompaniments of melody and str raiment; of the 
“* Drum Polk»’ and Indian finery; the presence of an accomplished 
comedian in the person of Mr. George Cruikshank, were a wise, and 
perhaps « necessary, addition to the sublimer portion of the entertain- 
ment. - Mere moral excitements are apt to weary without some occa- 
sional intervals of recreation and repose, and, besides, the committee 
had not been so successful as they could have wished in the oratorical 
department. Lords Ashley, Harrowby, and Kinnaird, with Mr. Silk 
Bucking!iam and other untitled philanthropists, had been compelled to 
decline attending from the pressure of other engagemeats. The cause 
of total abstinence had even to mourn a more important refusal, Field- 
Marshal his Grace the Duke of Wellington having some public duties 
to perform which prevented his coming to town. In the absence of 
these distinguished persons the desired variety of thought and elocation 
was hardly to be procured, but the speakers made up io earnestness 
what they wanted in force of argument or grace of style. They said a 
good many hard things of those who still acknowledge the utility of 
fermented liquors. They threw out warnings to the clergy and reli- 
gious classes, to the aristocracy and educated section of society, as to 
the danger of falling in the rear, and announced that “‘ the people were 
going before the priests, who could not be induced to forego their one 
glass of wine after dinner, though admitting that the working classes 
were driven by alcohol to pauperism, sickness, and death.” 

The three chief speakers of the evening were Mr. Lawrence Heywood, 
meniber for Derby, Mr. George Cruikshank, and Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh. 
The first of these, who occupied the chair, considered himself qualified 
by an eaperience of fifteea years to speak in favour of teetotalism; but 
independently of his own experiences he had a powerful support in the 
admonition of the wisest of kings, ‘* Look not upon the wiae when it 
stirs itself in the glass, because it bites like a serpeat and stings like 
an adder ;”—the ** argumentum ad verecundiam” which Mr. Heywood 
proceeded to base on this text being that Solomon was himself a teeto- 
taller. The state of the logical faculty revealed by such an inference 
is not encouraging to those who may have thought of resigning their 
after-dinner glass, nor is the one other proposition enunciated in the 
same speech much more encouraging :—‘ If a man never takes a first 
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ienee, that is invariably met by some opposing experience ; and while 
we congratulate the member for Derby on his undiminished vigour, we 
must to decide for ourselves whether the addition or subtraction of 
alcohol our drinks is most conducive to our own. We will pass to 
the caricaturist. Mr, Cruikshank, after bearing witness to the suffer- 
ings he had endtred because his mother had in his early days held the 
poisoned chalice to his lips, said that he had pictured the opposition of the 
clergy to tem ce in a very striking manner. “JI recently,” he 
says, ‘“‘ made a sketch, but thought it too strong to publish, of a ae 
man with @ bible in one hand and a bottle of rum in the other. For 
that idea | was indebted to my friend the Indian chief, who threw it 
out at a late meeting at the London Tavern.” It would have been as 
well, perhaps, to have removed instead of adopting the misconception 
of the Ojibbeway. The fact that rum has done more to degrade and ex- 
terminate the Red Indian than religion has done torescue him could not 
be truly fo 4 rng by such a figure, nor could the idea communicated 
by Mr. kshank to his audience be limitted in their minds by such 
an in The reserve which deemed the picture too strong 
for pub on was very effectually discarded in the speech, and we can 
only excuse Mr. Cruikshank on the ground that a perpetual search of 
the ridiculous has an intoxicating effect no less than draughts from the 
black bottle. Morally s ing, therefore, the caricaturist makes a 
bad advocate, and, like the member of Parliament, may be dismissed. 

The third remarkable orator, Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh, added the Indian 
reminiscences to the total of civilized experience. The most forcible part 
of his harangue was a bit of personal relation. A cousin and associate 
ef his own had been in boyhood the wonder and delight of his compan- 
ions. When the chief returned to hie tribe after long absence he found 
his early friend dead, drowned in a fit of intoxication, the work of the 
white man’s rum; he therefore was for total abstinence, of which he 
sheuld endeavour to errect in his own land a monument. The Indian 
argued well from his premises, for he knew that ‘“‘ firewater” had been 
the destruction of his kind, and that the appetite of the red mancould 
admit no i indulgence ; he drew no overstrained picture of the 
facts, and, perhaps, his recital was the most natural episode in the 
history of the meeting. Whatever of absurdity lay in his rambling 
language and grotesque attire was due, not to him, but to those who 
played off his incoherent and irrelevant appeal as a part of the evening’s 
amusement ; and certainly Kah-ge ga-gah-bowh was not more ridicu- 
em than the caricaturist, or a worse logician than the representa- 

ive. 

To drive drunkenness entirely out of the world would indeed be 
glorious achievement; but the gentleman who hoped he might live to 
see that more than golden age must be prepared for an antediluvian if not 
a Rosicrucian term of existence. We also acknowledge a hope that re- 
ligion and morality may avail by their progress to moderate all sensual 
indulgence ; but we doubt how far an external covenant will suffice to 
remedy man’s frailties or accelerate his perfection. At all events the 
late Drury-lane meeting has done much either to convince the doubtful 
or no conciliate the reluctant. Questionable caricature and untenable 
arguments from Scripture are not of much avail, except with an audi- 
ence partly ignorant and partly coarse. The assumption that total 
abstinence and temperance are one and the same thing,—that he is by 
implication a drunkard who does not confine himself to the cistern or 
the spring, is a piece of amertty not over consistent with the political 
tone prevalent at teetotal assemblies. Let those who require artificial 
restrictions use them and profit by them ; those who do without are not 
chargeable with setting a bad example because their morality is a prin- 
ciple ane of a force. 


od 


IRISH PEAT. 


Public interest, as we observed last Saturday, has been renewed in 
the scheme, for converting Irish bogs into mines of wealth. The 
following particulars have just been made public in London, and are of 


sufficient importance for the space they occupy. 

The yeni will recollect that just before the close of the Parliamenta- 

on of 1849 Lord Ashley and Mr. O’Gorman Mahon startled the 

ouse of Commons with the announcement that a discovery had been 
made by which 100 tons of Irish peat, costing 8/., might, by a further 
expenditure of 8/. for labour, be converted into materials which, at the 
then market prices, would fetch nearly 92/. The belief was conse- 
geen held out that ‘‘ 100,000 acres of Irish peat would be worth more 
t e whole region of California,” while at the same time the calcu- 
lations quoted were strengthened by Lord Ashley’s assertion that they 
were the result of the experience of Mr. Owen, a gentleman of large 
property, whom he knew to be “one of the most discreet and high- 
minded men in existence.” It soon transpired, however, that the in- 
fection of Irish precipitancy had communicated itself to these state- 
ments. Mr. Owen, in a letter to The Times, corrected the idea that he 
had yet caused the experiments to be carried on upon a sufficient scale 
to warrant the bright assumptions that had been based upon them, and 
some instances of failure in previous attempts of an analogous charac- 
ter, which had been made at the bogs in the neighbourhood of Dartmoor, 
having also been put forward, the momentary excitement which had 
been created instantly subsided, and the whole matter was consigned 
to oblivion. 

It now appears, however, that Mr. Owen, whose course from the first 
was in no way inconsistent with Lord Ashiey’s testimony respecting 
him, has been for the past year and a half quietly e ed in testing 
the merits of the process to an extent that wonld properly authorize a 
definitive estimate of its results. These labours have been carried on 
partly under the superintendence of Dr. Hodges, the Professor of Ag- 
riculture in Queen’s College, Belfast, and partly in the neighbourhood 
of London at the premises of Messrs. Coffey and Sons, the engineers, 
and the conclusions now represented to have been arrived at are of an 
exceedingly satisfactory nature. They do not promise the 500 per 
cent. originally talked of, but, according to a certified estimate ren- 
dered by Messrs. Coffey, they show a profit of upwards of 100 per cent. 
This estimate, which is framed for an establishment consuming 36,500 
tons of peat per annum is as follows :— : 








EXPENDITURE. 
36,500 tons of peat at 2s. per ton cove osha an te £3,650 
455 tons of sulphuric acid at 7/. oeee cove oven 3,185 
Wear and tear of apparatus, &c. o- ose eave 700 
Wages, labour, &c. nese rece aka 2,000 
Cost of sending to market and other incidental charges ee 2,182 
Profit ae: ao aoe ar 11.908 
‘ £23,625 
RODUCE. 

365 tons of sulphate of Ammonia at 12/.perton .... eye £4,380 
ita. odes oe00 3,570 
19,000 at 5s. ante ese cece 4,750 
109,500 pounds of paraffine at 1s. net epee 5,475 
73,000 gallons volatile oil at is. wai sole Aa 3,650 
36,000 gallons fixed oil at 1s- cone Sge0 gee» 1,800 
£23,625 


The ‘ paraffine” mentioned in the above products is a fatty inodor- 
ous matter which unites with spermaceti, wax, &c., and it suitable for 
the manufacture of the best kind of candles, of which, it will be re- 
membered, a lighted specimen was per on the table of the House of 
Commons at the time of the original announcement of the discovery. 
The price put against the article is said to be that which is offered by 
the principal London makers. It is also added that in the process of 
its extraction’a surplus quantity of inflammable gas is obtained equal 
in value, as fuel, to 20 tons of coal for every 100 tons of peat, and which 
would admit of the production of pest charcoal as a further considera- 
ble source of gain. The value of the land redeemed by the process 
would remain, also, to be taken into account. The whole of the steps 
thus far are understood to have been carried on at the expense of Mr. 
Owen, with whom the prospect of the social effects which must result 
from the discovery if it should realize all that is hoped from it has 
constituted a primary motive to exertion. His sincerity in the matter 
is therefore unquestionable, and he has also manifested an extreme 
desire that every statement in connexion with it should even now be 
weighed with the utmost caution. As to the mode and extent in which 
it will at first be carried out, no decision has, we believe, yet been 
formed. The total area of Ireland is 20,000,000 acres, of which the 
quantity of bog is estimated at 2,830,000 acres, or nearly one-seventh 
of the entire surface of the island; and the field for operation, there- 
fore, is for the present practically unlimited. The plan most likely to 
be adopted, however, is said to be that of establishing works on a mod- 
erate scale in the first instance on the united responsibility of a few 
persons, who are satisfied with what has thus far been demonstrated, 





upon their success—a siders 


course which, they encounter any unlooked-for - 
ment or achieve the extraordinary benefits they contemplate, » we 
are certain, as far as public interests are concerned, prove ultimately 
The in ee eult involved in f th of 
e important results involy the success of the new process 
deriving commercial products from Irish ag appears to be very gener- 
ally iated. Its discovery is due to Mr. Rees Reece, who has been 
enabled by the poreerery aid of Mr. Owen to bring it to the position in 
which it now stands. We subjoin a detailed account which has been 
furnished to us of the nature of the various articles obtained by it, and 
of which we yesterday stated the estimated value :— 

“Mr. Reece, by the aid of his newly discovered powers, for which he 
has obtained letters patent, effects the separation of the elementary 
constituents of the peat, by a process of combustion, the peculiarity of 
which consists in its being supported by the oxygen of the air, ac 
on the carbon of the peat, without the assistance of extraneous fuel. 
During this process a large portion of the hydrogen and other inflam- 
mable gases, which are involved, is saved from dissipation, and pre- 
served as sources for the production of heat, to be applied in completing 
the after stages-of chymical manipulation, by which the manufacture 
of the commercial products is perfected. But beyond the quantities of 
inflammable matter consumed in these applications, a large amount of 

remains at disposal for the generation of heat in other industrial 
ri) tions. In these arrangements is found the extreme economy of 

e process of manufacture, which is thereby endued, to a great extent, 
with a self-sustaining power. 

“‘ The chymical elements which are thus derived from peat, or, ‘ bog 
earth,’ are produced by Mr. Reece’s process in a pure, marketable, an 
highly remunerative form. The chief products which have been ob- 
tained are :— 

- 1. ——— of Ammonia.—This salt is principally used in the pre- 
paration of muriate of ammonia, or sal-ammoniac ; in the manufacture 
of alum, and in producing the other salts of ammonia, such as the sub- 
limed carbonate used by bakers, and the solution of ammonia for the 
purposes of the archill maker, dyer, &c., and it is most extensively em- 
ployed as a manure ; for which i OW it commands a high price and 
an unlimited market. It has been, hitherto, comparatively difficult of 
attainment. Vegetable matter, when azote is one of the elements, as 
the gluten of wheat, yields ammonia ; coal soot also contains it : but the 
decomposition of coal, effected during the production of carburetted hy- 
drogen for the purpose of gas illumination, forms at present the chief 
source of ammonia, which by combination with sulphuric acid is con- 
verted into sulphate. 

“« 2. Acetate of Lime, composed of acetic acid and lime, may be formed 
by dissolving carbonate of Jimein the acid ; but by Mr. Reece’s pro- 
cess it is distilled from the peat. I: is a salt extensively used for pro- 
ducing the ferruginous and aluminous liquors used by calico printers, 
and it is also the source of acetic acid for various other purposes. 

** 3. Naphtha, or‘ Wood Spirit..—This important chymical agent is 
produced from the peat in great quantities. Itis yielded in a pure, 
colourless, limpid state, resembling in its properties spirits of wine, and 
differing only in its odour ; and from its properties of combining in all 
Pe with alcohol, ether, petroleum, &c., it is largely used by 

atters and varnish makers, in place of spirits of wine, for dissolving 
the gums and resins used in their respective trades. 

‘* 4. Paraffine.—Little was known of this valuable vegetable product 
till a few years since it was determined by several foreign chymists of 
celebrity to be a ‘ solidcarburet of hydrogen.’ Dr. Christison obtained 
it frem the petroleum of Rangoon, and called it petrolin, and Dr. Reich- 
enbach discovered its presence in the products of distilled beech tar. In 
ore it is a fatty but rather firm solid ; it is whollyjinodorous ; at 
110 degrees of Fahrenheit it melts into an oily liquid, and evaporates 
without change; it burns with a pure white flame. Itis soluble in 
alcohol, oil of turpentine, naphtha, and the fat oils when heated ; and it 
unites with spermaceti, wax, and most fatty bodies by fusion. It con- 
sists of six of carbon and one of hydrogen. These singular properties 
fit itin a remarkable manner for the manufacture of candles of a high 
degree of purity, which are found in use to emit no smell, and to give 
an intense colourless light. 

** 5. Hydro-Carbon Solvent,—This oil, which is of a thin transparent 
quality, is well adapted for dissolving gum elastic, gutta percha, and 
various resins, and will in all probability command extensive use in the 
—— ition of a cheap varnish for rendering sailcloth sand other textile 

brics impermeable to moisture. , 
«6. Fixed Oil.—This body, in combination with tallow, will find gen- 
eral use in lubricating machinery, or mixed with common oils, it will 
greatly assist the manufacture of a cheap lamp oil.” 

———_ 


INDIA. 
The latest arrival brings the Bombay mail of the 3d ult. and the 
Calcutta mail of the 21st of September. The news is thus summed up. 


The state of India is as satisfactory as could be desired. Everywhere 
the most complete tranquility prevails, and even our unruly neighbours, 
the Afredees, have abstained from acts of violence. 

The latest act of politeness that we have heard of in a public way is 
told of the Afredees, who sent word to Captain Coke on the 18th ult., 
that if he did not withdraw his most advanced post in the Kohat, they 
would come down and do the work of clearance for him. 

The officers who were on their trial by court-martial at Cawnpore at 
the departure of the last mail, for having broken their arrest and fought 
a duel, have been sentenced to be cashiered. Sir Charles Napier has 
pardoned Ensign Huxam, who was wounded, but Lieutenants White, 
Smith, and Lietchfield lose their commissions. 

A regiment among the Nizam’s own line, Wallus, mutinied and seized 
the Nizam’s treasurer, beating him with the but-end of their muskets. 

Her Majesty’s 83d Regiment have received orders to hold themselves 
in readiness to embark for Kurrachee. 

A court-martial, composed of naval officers, sat lately on board the 
Hastings, to try Lieutenant Melvin of the Indian navy for drunkenness. 
The charges were proved, and the sentence was dismissal from the 
service 

Lord Falkland is now at the Mahableswar hills, and is still reported 
to be sick. Sir Willoughby Cotton, Commander-in-Chief, who has been 
in the Deccan for some time, is coming down immediately preparatory 
to his proceeding to Europe. 

It is said that Sir Charles Napier will leave Simla about the 5th of 
November next. His escort has been warned that his Excellency will 
proceed to Bombay by way of Sinde. 


The gossipping details, furnished by a correspondent of the London 
Chronicle, are worth perusal. 


Bomsay, Ocr. 3.—We still continue to lack news of a character cal- 
culated to interest, or even to excite, the attention of people at home. 
In the Punjaub and throughout the whole line of frontier the country 
is tranquil—not even our troublesome neighbours the Afredees havin 
fired a shot or cut a throat of late. This state of quiescence, thoug 
pleasant, is decidedly wrong in the opinion of some of the Bengalees, 
who are spelling hard for a slight winter campaign at Kohat and its 
vicinity, in order to quell the marauders against whom Brigadier 
Campbell made his unsuccessful move last year. But I think I may 
safely predicate that our rulers know better by this time than to en- 
gage in such a profitless undertaking. 

ord Dalhousie is still at Chenee, in the Kunawar district, close up- 
on the Chinese frontiers. I hear it stated—upon good authority too— 
that his Lordship is about to give orders to open up a road direct to- 
wards Ladak, for the purposes of traffic. In my next I may be able to 
give you some precise particulars ; but if the fact is as I state, the step 
is important and valuable. Indeed I see no reason why we should not 
carry on a trade with China by this route, just in the same way that 
the Moscow and St. Petersburgh caravans do annually, going through 
Siberia, and returning laden with furs, tea, silks, and spices. These 
are the true sources of prosperity in India, and to these Lord Dalhousie 
directs his attention. In Cashmere, too, there is a great mart open, 
which Sir Henry Lawrence is now engaged in examining. 

In my last I mentioned areport bruited about by the Delhi Gazette, 
to the effect that Sir Henry had been captured by some of the hill 
tribes, and held for ransom. This was quite untrue, asI indicated 
the almost certainty of its being so at the time. The following state- 
ment respecting the matter is taken from a Lahore paper, printed in the 
Persian language :— 

“His Highness Maharaja Goolab Singh ordered that no Sepoys were to have 
leave of absence, as the people of Challus were in insurrection, and had carried 
off about fifteen hundred of the inhabitants of Hushoorah. On several occasions 
the Maharajah has swept their country with fire and sword; and now fancying 
that they have an opportunity of avenging themselves, they have appeared in arms. 
Goolab Singh speaks with contempt of the insurgents. He declares that they must 
have been instigated and assisted by some of the neighbouring chiefs, and threat- 





ens to take signal vengeance upon all concerned. The Maharajah, however, con- 
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and haste to Hushoorah, where he is to remain till the arri Henry 
on his way back from Gilgit, whom he would then ercort to Cashmere. The troops 
were to take with them provisions for days. Four or five thousand men 
were ordered to be levied from various tributary rajas, who were to mové on Chal- 
lus via Kurnah, as soon as Sir Henry Lawrence had been rescued. Kale Khan 
the commandant of the Maharaja's artillery, has boasted that he will take the fort 
of Challus in two days.” 

Cashmere is becoming a most interesting country, bo th to us in India 
and to people at home, not only by reason of its association with those 
magnificent appendages called shawls, and its having been the summer 
retreat of the Mogul emperor, but also on account of its political im- 

rtance, and the chances that lie concealed, amidst the obscurity of 

uture events, of its becoming eventually an English province. 

The only part of India that does not present a perfect tranquil aspect 
is where the Nizam still holds his own, and where the most raceful 
and ruinous anarchy prevails. It was only in my last communication 
that I drew attention to the state of Hyderabad; and I might again— 
were it worth the space and trouble—repeat the description. The 
Minister, Ram Bunsh, has been permitted to resume his suspended func- 
tions, but only on condition of paying 15,000/. to some of the wretches 
who are about the Nizam’s Court Of course this species of bribe must 
be screwed out of the ey natives, and that speedily too, or else it 
will be lost money, for the Peshkar’s tenure of office is not worth a 
month’s purchase, and his successor will most assuredly not buy him 
out. In addition to this source of trouble, the troops are constan tly im. 
astate of mutiny for their pay. The line wallahs, 7. e. regulars, in the 
pay of one of the nobles (Shums-ool-Omrah) mutinied for their pay in 
August, and the Nizam naturally asked how much pay they were in ar-- 
rears, to which Shums-ool-Omrah replied, ‘‘ One month, your an ag oF 
The Kingly rejoinder was, ‘‘ What dissatisfied rascals they must be! 
ow for an arrear of six months! Why, my Dowanmee fellows have 
been three years without their pay, and see how quiet they are!’ All 
this, however, must come to an end. The Company’s debt, amounting 
to twelve lacs (20,000/), must be met by Christmas, or else, as they 
say—— But I neither believe, nor would have you to credit the state- 
ment, that Lord Dalhousie is prepared to seize any part of the Nizam’s 
territorics as security for or in payment of this debt. 

We are tolerably quiet and happy here, awaiting the arrival of the 
Akbar with her ‘‘ very magnificent three-tailed Bashaw,” who is comi 
down in her from Aden. The military and civil authorities are 
prepared to do Bahadour Jung the honours of the place, and a garrison 
order for salutes, guards of honour, &c., &c., has been issued. If his 
Highness goes home via the Indus and through the Punjaub, our people 
will require to keep a close watch upon him, for more reasons than one. 
There is old Ali Moorad Khan of Khyrpore as discontented as he can 
be, and a few words of consolation from the Nepaul lion-eater might v 
easily be dropped. However, this is mere speculative gup, as we call 
talk here. 

— 





ITALIAN OPBRA—ASTOR PLACE. 


(yRAND GALA NIGHT—Signorina TERESA PARODI in her grand character of Lu- 
crezia Borgia. Debut of the celebrated Mdlle NATHALIF FITZJAMES, Premiere 
Danseuse from the Grand Opera, Paris; her Majesty’s Theatre, London; La Scala, Milan ; 
San Carlo, Naples—and of Signor GIUSEPPE GARSE, First Dancer from the Grand 
Opera io Paris, in the grand ballet in three tableaux of PAQUITA. 

ax Maretzek has the honour of informing his patrons, friends, and the public in general, 
that, yy lg completed his most extensive arrangements, he will give,on SATURDAY 
next, Nov. 23, a Grand Gala Night—on which occasion will be performed Donizeiti's cele- 
brated Opera of 

LUCREZIA BORGIA. 


Lucrezia Bor git...cccseccne cesses oe eebe be eee cecccecs Signorina Teresa Parodi 
MaGFfo Orsitti.essse secccccesccrcccvcccscccccscces secceres Signorina A. Patti 
GORE: <0 cba. 9.00 0d, coccddoccooaessaccccone, epedes ssesens Signor 
Don AlfOnsd...cccccrcccrccccsccecccescsccccccssccccsess Signor Beneventano 
The Opera wil! be followed by the Grand Ballet, entitled 
PAQUITA. 


Music by Ad. Adam, Composer of Giselle. Principal characters by Mdlle Fitzjames and 
Signor Carse. 

The Opera House will be brilliantly illuminated, and the Manager bege to assure the pub- 
lic that he will spare no efforts to give unusual eclat to this Grand Gala t. 

Prices of Admission—Secured seats, $2,50. Box and Parquette, $2, Amphitheatre, 50 


cents. 

Box Office open every day from 9 o’clock A.M. to4 P.M. ; 

Owing to the length of the performance, the entertainments will begin at 7 o'clock, pre» 
cisely—to conclude at il. Doors open até. 

Particulars will be given in future Programmes. No free list. No orders. 


TRIPLER HALL. 


ADAME ANNA BISHOP’S SIXTH GRAND SACRED UONCERD 
will take place on Sunday Evening next, November 24th, on the same 
magnificent scale as before. 





PART I. 


Mendelssohn's posthumous work. LAUDA SION, with English text. First tim. in his 
country. 1 Chorus, Praise Jehovah; 2 Chorus, By his Providence directed; $ Sopran@ 
Solo, “Sing of Judgment,’ Madame Anna Bishop and Chorus; 4 Quartetie, Ye who from 
his ways, Madame Anna Bishop, Miss E. De Luce, Mr. Manvers, Mr. ne od 5 Chorus, 
Here with Saints; 6 Aria, Lord, at all times 1 will bless thee, Madame Anna Bishop; 7 4 
Chorus, Bless the People ; 8 SH hom and Chorus, Thou didst Free, Solas by the Princi-* 
pals; Handel’s DEA MARCH, from his Oratorio of Saul, perfo by the fall Orchestr 
as an homage to the memory of the gifted and lamented Mendelasobn. esini’s last Sac 
Composition, THE FAITH, No. from his Cheeurs Religieux, first time in this country. To 
Soulsin Days of Anguish; Semi-Chorus with Solo Parts, by Mad. Anna Bishop, Mise & De 
Luce, Mr. Manvers, Mr. Lyster and Mr. Seguin. 


PART 1. 

1 Grand Overture to Othalia, Mendelssohn ; 2 The Liag of the Penitent amidst a storm, 
Wie braust durch die Wipfel, Schubert, Sung in German, first time, by Mme Anna Bishop; 
8 Luther’s Hymn, Mr. Manvers and Chorus ; 4 Cherubini’s Offertorium, Ecce Panis Angelo- 
orum, Schubert, sung by Miss E. De Luce ; 5 The Last Man, All worldly shapes shall melt 
in gloom, sung by Mr. in ; 6 Catalani’s celebrated Song, Gratias Agimus, sung b Mme 
Anna Bishop ; Clarionet Obligato, Mr. Starck; 7 Grand Coronation March, from Meyer 
beer’s Prophete, with double Orchestra, third time in this country. 

The performance under the sole Direction of MR. BOCHSA. + 

Tickets, 50 Cents each, to all parts of the Hall, to be had at the Music Stores, 
Hotels, and at the Hall. 

Seats can be secured in the Grand Tier only, without any extra charge, at the Music Stores 
of Messrs. Gould & Co., 297 Broadway, and of Messrs. Kerksieg & Breusing, 421 
Broadway; also, at the Hall, the whole of Saturday, Nov. 23rd, and on Sunday, 24th, from 1 

to4, . 

Sacred Performance to commence at7 1-2 o’clock. On account of the immense concourse 
of persons attending these Classical Concerts, doors to open atfive o'clock. 
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AMERICAN DRAMATIC FUND ASSOCIATION. 
— G. Stebbins, Esq. Trustees—W B. Chapman, J. Prescott Hall, Thos. 
o iieubin Jone McKeon, J. T. Brady, Esare, Treasurer—F, C. Wemyss. Secretary— 


.M. Fleming. 
Steerer THE THIRD ANNUAL BENEFIT 


will take place at Niblo’s Theatre,, in Broadw ay, on Saturday Evening, December 
ist, 1850. 

i sion, the President, T and Directors will have the pleasure of pre 
pemine ies public, a bill of performances embracin an equal array of talent to that which 
on two former Benefits gave such universal satisfaction. 

Full particulars in future advertisements. 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


; i the Apollo 
ASON.—THE FIRST CONCERT of this Season will take place at 
pt 7 Saturday Evening, November 23, 1350. Conductor Mr Gnd. 6 ee 
The Programme willconsist of a Symphony by Gada; the Overtures Va mPyin oy oa by 
paintner, and Marmion b Geo. Loder, (2d ‘time,) &e, &c. Subscriptions, “*. 
Messrs. Scharfenberg & Luis. J. L. ENSIGN, Secretary. 


— 


By order 





CAMBRIAN BALL, 
THE FIFTH ANNUAL CAMBRIAN BALL, in aid of the Charitable Fund of the 


ST. DAVID’S BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 


w AS dway, on Wednesday Even 
; me m Rooms, No. 450 Broadway, 
tag, Dec. Ath. Tehers Gh cieiting a gentleman and ladies; to be had of the Commit- 
tee on the evening of the Ball, or of the undersigned. sostenaatieie 


President of the St. David’s B Society, No.35 Spruce st. 


. Webb, Superintendent of 
D , 109 Bowery, and of Mr. Chas , Sup 
the St. George Oa Britten Protective Emigrant Society, No, 85 Greenwich Street. 














h inst., at his residence in Brooklyn, ALEXANDER ME. 
,own as an inhabitant of this city. 


DIED—Suddenly, on the 7t 
GAREY, long and favourably kr 


w York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-2 a 109 3-4. 


Exchange at Ne 


THE ALBION. — 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1850. 

















The English mails of the 2nd inst., received since our last publica- 
tion, are barren of news, the late extraordinary display of Papal arro- 
gance being still the leading topic of home interest. We have already 
warned our readers that they must not expect us to echo all the alarm- 
bells that have been set ringing on this occasion. We shall ee 
ourselves with noticing such occurrences connected herewith, as a 
out from the mass of commonplaces, and two incidents accordingly 
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1850. 


¢laim @ moment’s attention this week. They are both recorded in our 

English journals ; one is the merest possible trifle and is magnified into 

importance—the other is a grave affair, but so far as we see, has 
unnoticed. Let us dismiss the trifle first. 

Reports had, it seems, been bandied about, to the effect that her Ma- 
jesty’s government were cognizamt of or had approved the late proceed - 
ings of the Pope. Were Parliament sitting, such a doubt would be 
solved by the upjumping of some inquisitive M.P., and the demand of @ 
categorical answer, During the recess, however, light breaks in upon 
us from East or West, or North or South, as the case may be. This 
time it flashed upon the public through the celumns of the Exeter Fly- 
ing Post, and a real bit of political news must have been a rare god- 
send to a Provincial journalist. Some indignant ‘gentleman in this 
city”—perhaps the Bishop himself, who knows ?—had been pumping 
Lurd John Russell on the subject; and the answer from Downing 
Street, which we find going the round of the press, is scarcely worth 
the trumpeting it has received. With all the loose political morality 
of the Premier, of which a word presently, itis hard to believe that any 
one could seriously think him guilty of such a sin as his questioner has 
laid to his door. But here is the letter itself, signed, as usual, by one 
of the innumerable army of Greys. The alarmists have congratulated 
each other upon it, and are welcome to all the comfort it contains. 

** Downing-street, Oct. 28, 1850. 

** Sir,—I am directed by Lord John Russell to inform you, in answer 
to your question whether a list of Roman Catholic prelates contained 
in & newspaper is correct, that he has no other means of judging than 
you have yourself—namely, by reading the bull of the Pope in the 
newspapers. : . 

“To the second question, ‘ Whether the creation of the above Popish 
bishoprics, or the appointments thereto, have received the sanction 
and approbation of her Majesty’s Ministers?” I am directed to an- 
swer that they have not received such sanction and approbation. 

“Tam directed farther to state that Lord Minto, when in Rome, was 
not consulted on this measure, and never gave any countenance to it. 


**T have the honour to be, Sir, 
* Your obedient servant, 





—— a 





“R. W. Grey.” 

But this trifle is balanced by a serious item of news, on which, 
strangely enough, we have seen no comments made. The Right Hon. 
Richard Lalor Sheil, a Roman Catholic, has been selected at this parti- 
cular moment, to represent the Protestant Queen of England at the 
Court of Tuscany. The locality, bordering on the Pontifical Dominions 
in which Great Britain has no representative, and the period, one of 
great excitement in the English church, combine to invest this appoint- 
ment with a very unusual character. There could be no reasonable 
objection to the above-named able member of the government serving 
her Majesty in some diplomatic office abroad, if weary of his duties as 
Master of the Mint, or sighing for a less murky atmosphere than that 
of London. There are, forinstance, no good grounds for believing that 
the Sultan of Turkey, or the Dancing Dervishes, would know or care 
whether Mr. Sheil, in religious matters, acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Pope or that of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Neither do we 
suppose that the President of the United States takes special interest 
in the religious faith of the English Minister. Vacancies occur, ex- 
changes are effected— we have even heard of the creation of new offices. 
Something surely might have been done for the convenience or plea- 
sure of the Roman Catholic ennuyé, without forcing upon public atten- 
tion the significative propinquity of Florence and Rome. Lord John 
Russell was long ago pronounced by Sydney Smith to be one of the most 
daring of men; but this appointment seems to us a very unwise beard- 
ingof the sound and sturdy Protestant feeling of England, as his Lord- 
ship may find to his cost. The Government might justly refuse to pre- 
ventthe recent consummation of Papal arrogance and folly ; but this ap- 
parent sympathy therewith, though we honestly believe it to be only 
apparent, has a thousand inconveniences, including the fact that it 
may give rise to an impression that the Whigs are favouring a detested 
absolutism abroad, whilst tampering with a dangerous Liberalism at 
home. Writing on Friday morning, in order to go to press on Friday 
afternoon, we await the mails of the 9th inst from Liverpool, just an- 
nounced, by the Wiagara, Cunard Steamer. We shall learn by them, 
whether any sensation has been produced. 





We have glanced an eye over some of the English papers, and with 
the exception of an article in the T%mes of the 4th inst., we find little 
said about Mr. Sheil. The Times abuses Lord Palmerston for the ap- 
pointment, on the triple ground that filling up the,vacancy is at vari- 
ance with certain diplomatic changes recommended by a Parliamentary 
Committee—that tried and long-serving diplomatists were fairly enti- 
tled to the post—and lastly that Mr. Sheil is a Roman Catholic. Onthe 
whole, however, less is said about it than we expected, the near view 
of Popery putting into the back-ground any spaculations as to the ul- 
terior doings at the Vatican. The Times, by the way, reminds its 
readers that the approaching abolition of the Mastership of the Mint is 
the reason for this provision. Itis only curiousthat the appointment 
bears the official date of the 24th ult., and was gazetted on the Ist inst. 
whilst it attracted no notice until the 4th. 

To proceed according to date, it should be mentioned that all this 
excitement about Popery has given new life te a personage supposed to 
have been tottering on his last legs—the venerable Mr. Guy Fawkes. 
He was paraded through England in all his pristine glory on the me- 
morable 5th inst., to the infinite delight of the little boys, and to the 
no small edification and comfort of the old women of both sexes 
But the great event and the great topic of talk is the appearance in 
print of the following letter from our Prime Minister to the Bishop of 
Durham. It came to public light on Thursday the 7th inst., being 
dated the very day on which the Times rated Mr. Sheil’s nomination. 

_ My dear Lord,—I agree with you in considering ‘the late aggres- 
sion of the Pope upon our Protestantism” as “‘ insolent and insidious,” 
and I therefore feel as indignant as you can do upon the subject. 

I not cor promoted to the utmost of my power the claims of the 
Roman Catholics to all civil rights, but I thought it right, and even 
desirable, that the ecclesiastical system of the Roman Catholies should 
be the means of giving instruction to the numerous Irish immigrants 


in London and elsewhere, who without such help would have been left 
in heathen ignorance. 

This might have been done, however, without any such innovation as 
that which we have now seen. 

lt is impossible to confound the recent measures of the Pope with the 
division of Scotland into dioeeses by the Episcopal Church, or the ar- 
rangement of districts in England by the Wesleyan Conference. 

There is an assumption of power in all the documents which have 
come from Rome—a pretension to supremacy over the realm of England, 
and a claim to sole and undivided sway, which is inconsistent with the 
Queen’s supremacy, with the rights of our bishops and clergy, and with 
the spiritual independence of the nation, as asserted even in Roman 
Catholic times. 





with reference to the recent assumptions of power deli- 
te pap wi 


danger, however, which alarms me much more than any 
*egreesion of a foreign yl wie 
ergymen of our own Ch , who have subscribed the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and acknowl in explicit terms the Queen’s supremacy, 
have been the most forward in leading their flocks, “step by , to 
the very verge of the precipice.” The honour paid to saints, the c 
of infallibility for the Church, the superstitious use of the sign of the 
cross, the muttering of the Liturgy so as to disguise the language in 
which it is written, the recommendation of auricular confession, and 
the administration of penance and absolution—all these things are 
pointed out by clergymen of the Church of England as worthy of adop- 
tion, and are now openly reprehended by the Bishop of London in his 
charge to the clergy of his diocese. 

What, then, is the danger to be apprehended from a foreign prince of 
no great power, com to the danger within the gates from the un- 
worthy sons of the Church of England herself ? 

_ Thave little ry that the propounders and framers of these innova- 
tions will desist from their insidious course. But I rely with confidence 
on the people of England, and I will not bate a jot of heart or hope, so 
long as the per principles and the immortal martyrs of the Kefor- 
mation shall be held in reverence by the great mass of a nation which 
looks with contempt on the mummeries of superstition, and with scorn 
at the laborious endeavours which are now making to confine the intel- 
lect and enslave the soul. 

; I remain with great respect, &c., 
Downing-street, Nov. 4. J. Russeu. 

The alarmists, including the Times, are in extacies with this mis- 
sive, which is declared worthy of the descendant of the illustrious 
Russell, &c. &c. It is certainly a magniloquent production, but would 
have been more effective if its promulgation had preceded the demon- 
stration of Mr. Fawkes above mentioned. We ourselves gather from 
it three conclusions—in the first place, the noble writer, like the 
Bishop of London whom we quoted last Saturday, is really not at all 
alarmed—in the second place, he desires to deal and does deal a blow, 
much needed, from high quarters, at the Puseyites—and lastly the case 
will be “* deliberately considered,” meaning thereby that it will be 
the stock- piece for the ensuing session of Parliament. Is not the mirid 
almost overwhelmed at the thought of all the speeches we shall have ? 
How grateful must the Whigs be, that this movement should occur, 
just to aid them in staving off economical and other reforms! 

We have only to beg that serious readers will not be scandalised by 
our treating this hubbub somewhat lightly : but with testimony under 
their own hands, that neither the Prime Minister nor one of the most 
zealous Heads of the Church is frightened about the matter, shall we 
repress @ smile at the notion of Protestant England bowing her neck 
to the yoke of Rome? When the Pope’s Swiss Guards bivouac, as foes, 
in Hyde Park, we shall te uneasy—but scarcely before that event. 





We notice the death of Lord Rancliffe, one of the early associates of 
George IV., and also that of Vice-Admiral the Hon. Duncombe Pleydell 
Bouverie. 
' Mr. Eastlake is elected President of the Royal Academy.—Mr. 
Philip Baker is appointed Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Acapulco. 








We have not space to detail, nor time to consider the intelligence re- 
ceived from the Continent of Europe. A few words must suffice. There 
is no change in the position of the late belligerents in the Duchies, nor 
has the manceuvring of Austrian, Bavarian and Prussian armaments 
yet led to any collision. The two former have entered the Electorate 
of Cassel, in order, undoubtedly, to put down ary revolutionary at- 
tempt—the latter, nominally, to prevent armed interference. The 
armed hosts, have nevertheless reconnoitered each other, and done 





nothing more. They are all where they should not be; but their 
movements are acknowledged to be unintelligible even by those who 


think themselves omniscient. 
The Duke of Brandenburg, Prime Minister of Prussia died at Berlin, 
on the 6th inst. 
A Turkish line-of-battle ship has been blown up at Constantinople, 
and all on board, roughly numbered at a thousand persons, perished. 








CaAuirornrA.—An arrival yesterday brought news from San Fran- 
cisco, to the 19th ult. On the day previous, the inhabitants received 
intelligence that California was admitted into the Union. The demon- 
strations of delight are reported to have been of the most enthusiastic 
description. 

Jamaica.—Letters dated the 8th inst..give a deplorable account: of 
the ravages of the cholera on this afflicted island. 





Cusa.—General Don José de la Concha, the newly appointed Cap- 
tain-General, arrived at Havanna from Spain on the 12th inst. He was 
attended by a numerous suite, and accompanied by a body of five hun- 
dred troops. Reviews, parades, and other public demonstrations haye 
been the order of the day. a 


Loss or 4 U. 8. Suir or Wan.—We much regret to notice the re- 
cent total loss, at St. Iago, Cape de Verd Islands, of the U. 8. Sloop of 
War Yorktown. The particulars are not known, but no lives were 
sacrificed. Captain Marston of Philadelphia was in command. The 
ship had nearly completed her service on the Western African station. 





FurRTHER RAILROAD COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE U. 8. AnD 
Canapa.—Amongst several contemplated projects we particularly no- 
tice one, for connecting Whitehall, at the southern extremity of Lake 
Champlain, with a point on the St. Lawrence immediately above the 
Lachine Rapids. A ferry, only a mile wide, would connect with the 
short railroad to Montreal. This intended line will keep the western 
shore of Lake Champlain, and pass through Plattsburgh. 





THE MemBer our oF PLace.—On the 2nd inst., in allusion to the 
recent arrival here of Mr. Thompson, the radical English member of 
Parliament, we expreased a wish that, if he dabbled in local affairs, be 
might receive a significant hint to mind his own business. We doubly 
regret the mode in which castigation was administered to him at Fa- 
neuil Hall, Boston, where he was prevented speaking, on Friday week 
—because any interference with the liberty of speech at public meet- 
ings is dange rous and objectionable, and because Mr. Thempsor might 
have become a hero in consequence of the treatment he received. He 
did not, we are glad to say ; but he has been generally, treated by the 
public and the press with that cool reproof and quiet sort of contempt, 
which men richly merit, who leave the legitimate sphere of their duties 
and sympathies, to exhibit themselves upon an arena of foreign strife. 
Mr. Thompson’s mission is a dead failure. We trust he will return 
home, and study the long list of home grievances, which men of his 
creed are very fond of parading before the eyes of the public, though 
they can turn their backs on them, when notoriety is to be gained 





I confess, however, that my alarm is not equal to my indignation. 
P Even if it shall appear that the ministers and servants of the Pope | 
in this country have not transgressed the law, I feel persuaded that we 
are strong enough to repel any outward attacks. The liberty of Pro- 
testantism has been enjoyed too long in England to allow of any suc- 
cessful attempt to impose a foreign yoke upon our minds and cone j 
Sciences. No foreign prince or potentate will be permitted to fasten | 
his fetters upon a nation which has so long and so nobly vindicated its 
right to freedom of opinion, civil, political, and religious. 
pon this subject, then, I will only say that the present state of the, 
law shall be carefully examined, and the propriety of adopting any. 


elsewhere. ade 
A new Opera Hovse.—This is a great city for enterprise. The bold- 
ness with which projects are conceived, and the spirit with which they 





are executed, are really remarkable. Had New York existed before the | 
Flood, an American Tower of Babel would forthwith have sprung up- 
wards, under, the auspices of some antediluvian Tripler or Niblo. As it is, | 
the taste only runs upon marble palaces built for the convenient sale of | 
chawls and muslins—Musiec Halls of dimensions hitherto deemed fabu- | 
lous—and Hotels, one of which has just inaugurated its appearance in 


| Pp 





Broadway by hiding within its capacious maw the latest built and hand- 
somest theatre of the city. To come to the purport, however, of these 
remarks—we hear talk of a monster Opera House, that is to outdo in ite 
dimensions La Scala at Milan or the San Carlo at Naples; and we ven- 
ture to put in a quiet protest against the conceit, before the plan be 
finally determined. It is pretty well established by this time, that a 
small house cannot support an Italian Opera Company, of sufficient 
merit, and consequent cost, to meet the advanced state of our pubdlie 
taste. Why should we therefore rush to the opposite extreme? Why 
have an Opera house of such huge size, that it must be always ill 
adapted for sight and sound, and often dreary, when not filled by some 
rare attraction? Is there in this case no medium? Cannot a theatre 
be so planned, that it shall combine all advantages, put money into a 
manager’s pocket, and become a place of habitual resort, instead of a 
scene for successive experiments upon the excitability or the gullabil- 
ity of the public? Itis to be hoped that speculators and lessees and 
architects will not enter upon a scheme ill-suited to the habits of New 
York, merely because it looks well om paper, or because it rivals cer- 
tain European celebrities. If, however, any persons entertain the idea 
that the magnitude of an operatic establishment can ensure its success, 
they are respectfully recommended to make arrangements for convert- 
ing their buildings, at some not very distant period, into a hippodrome» 
ten-pin allies, or dry good stores. 





St. ANDREWS AND Quesec Raitway.—The road is now ready ag 
far as Chameook Lake for laying the rails; the Bridge at Katy’s Cove, 
will be finished in a short time, when the rails (which have been ship- 
ped from England) will be laid from the lower end of the town te 
Chamcook.—St. Andrews Standard. 





TeLeGRaPH TO QueBev.—The balance of the Stock necessary to 
complete the line of Telegraph from Halifax to Quebec, by way of St. 
John and Fredericton, having been subscribed in Halifax, the work 
will be undertaken at once with vigour. The line between St John 
and Fredericton will be completed in about a fortnight.—St. John’s 
Courier. 





ARMY NEWS BY TITLE NIAGARA. 


War Orrice, Nov. 5.—Scots Fusileer Gds—Lt and Capt Lord J J C P Mar- 
ray to be Capt and Lt-Col, by pur, v Robinson, who ret; Ens and L1G TF 
Shuckburgh to be Lt and Capt by pur, v Lord J C P Murray ; Ens W W knol- 
lys, from 84th Ft, to be Ens and Lt, by pur, v Shuckburgh. Ist Reg of Ft—Quar 
i McGee, from half-pay of 20th Ft, to be Qumr, v Brealiey, dec. 13th Fr; 

W Auchmuty, from 98th Ft, to be Capt., v Stapylton, who exc. 17th Ft.; Lt. 
George T Brice to be Adjt, v Sawers, who has retired. 23d Ft; Lt F T Brock 
to be Capt by pur, v F E Campbell, who ret ; Sec Lt R V Dickens to be first Lt, 
without pur, v Brock; Sec Lt Sir H O R Chamberlain, Bart, tobe First Lt, b 
pur,v Lord Greenock, who ret; Sec Lt and adjt Ed Jenkins to have the a | 
of First Lt; Sec Lt F P RD Radcliffe to be first Lt, by pur, v Plunkett, who ret ; 
F Sayer, gent, to be Sec Lt, by pur, v Dickens. 

26th Ft; Ens R © Granville to be Lt, by pur, v Andrews, who ret. 49th Regt 
Fi; Qtmr C Fraser, from 59th Ft, to Qtmr, v H Mayne, who ret upon half pay. 
59th Ft; Qumr B McDonald, from half-p of 5th Ft, to be Qumr, v Fraser, app to 
49th Ft: 89th Ft; Capt M Cane, from 20th Ft, to be Capt, v A Pigott. who retires 
upon half-pay of 20th Ft. 93d Ft; Acting Asst-Sur. A Macrae, M D, to be Assist- 
Sur, v Dempster, pro on the Staff. 95th Ft; Capt V Weng, from Ceylon Rifle 
Regt, to be Capt, v Minchin, who ex. 98th Ft; Capt GG C Stapylton, from 13th 
Ft, to be Capt, v Auchmuty, who ex, . 

Ceylon Rifle Regt, Capt, W Minchin, from 95thth Ft, to be Capt,2v Wing, who 
ex; Ri Canadian Rifle Regt; Lt H C Cotton to be Capt, by pur, v Hill, = 
Ens G E Bulger to be Lt, by par, v Cotton; Hospital Staff, sesletarg, c 
Dempster, M.D., from 93d Ft, to ba Staff-Surg, of the Sec Class v Burton, dee; 
Unattached, Lt R H O’Reilley Hoey, from half-pay ®5th Ft Staff-officer of Pen- 
sioners, to be Capt, without pur. 

Orrice uF Orpnance, Nov. 5.—Corps of Rl Engineers—Sec Lt R M Par- 
sons to be First Lt, v Phillots, dec. 

War Orrice, Nov. 8.—1st Reg of Drag Gds ; Lt G Briggs to be Capt by pur 
v Tuthill, who ret; Cor'T Nisbet to be Lt by pur, v Briggs. 3d Drag Gds; Surg 
H Mapleton, MD. from the 55th Ft, to be Surg, v Stephenson, who ex. 1st or 
Grenadier Regt of FtGds; Capt C W Rees. from half-pay of 5th Ft, to be Lt 
and Capt, v C K K Tynte, who ex. Scots’ Fusileer Gds: Ens and Lt H FiteHar- 
dingo Invonmnend es Lt amd Capt, by pur, v Powell, who ret; H € Fletcher, 
Gent, to be Ens and Lt, by pur, v Drammond. Ist Regtof Ft; Acting Assist-Su 
R M’Nab, MD, to be Assist Surg, v Sinclair, who resigns. 13th Ft; Capt R 
Burslem, to be Maj, by pur, v Wilkinson, who ret; Lt GH Tyler to be Capt, b 

ur, v Burslem; Ens R Peel to be Ltby pur, v Tyler, 15th Ft; Lt Wm w 

urner to be Adjt, v Sewell, pro. ; 16th Ft: W M Cockell, from hal. -pay unat- 
tached, to be Maj, v C Murray, who ex, receiving the diff. 18th Ft; Sec 
-LtC W P Lillingston, from 60th Ft, v Jones, whoex. 29th Ft ; Capt J V 
O’Donnell, from 26th Ft, to be Capt, v Packenham who ex; Lt B Thomas to be 
Capt, by pur, v King, who ret; Eus Hon. L W C A Cary to be Lt, by pur, v Thom- 
as. 20th Ft; Staff Assist-‘Surg R M’Gregor tobe Assist-Surg, v Macbeth, app to 
Staff. 49th Ft ; Ens F. W Gostling to be Lt, by pur, v Richardsou, who ret. 
55th Ft; Ens C MG Quantrille to be Lt, without pur, v Snowe, dec Gent Cadet 
J W Huskisson, from R M Coll, to be Ens, v Quantrille; Surg G A Stnphenson, 
from 3d Drag Gds, to be Surg, v Mapleton, who ex. 56th Ft: Lt W G arges- 
son to be Capt? by pur, v Conran, who ret; Ens GE L C Bissett to be Lt by pur, v 
Margesson; Ens Whitmore, from 72d F:, to be Ens, v Palmer, dec. Fr: 
Ens H M Jones, from 18th Ft, to be Sec Lt, v a whoex. 6lst Ft: Act- 
ing AssistSurg, H J Reade to be Ajust Surg v Clark, pro in 83d Ft. 64th Ft; Lt 
W H Candler to be Capt without pur; v Cochrane, dec, Ens F F Hood to be Lt, 
v Candler, Ens R H Willcocks, from 81st Ft to be Ens, v Hood. 72Ft; Gen, 
Cadet Hon 8 R H Ward, from R Mil Coll, to be Ens, without pur, vWhitmore 
app to 65th Ft. 8ist Ft; Lt J Woods to be Adjv Sorell, pro; Gent Cadet C C W 

esey, from RI Mil Coll, to be Ens without pur, v Wilcocks, app to 64th Ft. 83d 
Ft; Assist Surg F H Clark, from 61st Ft, to be Surg, v Ledinghamdec. 96th Ft 
Capt Hon F B Pakenham, from 27th Ft, to be Capt, v G Donnel‘ who ex. 97th 
Ft; LtS C Jackson, to be Capt by pur, v Evans, who ret. 

HospitaL StaFFr.—Assist Surg A M Maebeth, from 29th Ft, to be Assist 

Surg of the Forces, v M‘Gregor, app to 29th Ft. 
— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lonpon, November 1, 1850. 


People are, or pretend to be, much alarmed at the open assertion of 
Papal authority in this Protestant Island. Historical recollections rise 
up to fright the town from it’s propriety. Gregory the 7th keeping the 
Emperor at his gate after excommunicating him, and crdoring Er to 
wait there with his Empress and child for three whole days in the depth 
of winter, before he would receive even the confession of his penitence, 
then compelling him to resign his Crown and receive it back as a grant. 
—Alexander the 3rd planting his foot on the neck of Barbarossa—Ce- 
lestine the 8rd throwing the crown away from the head of Henry the 
6th—And our British King receiving the lash on his royal back at the 
Pope’s command in the hopes of oe the murder of Thomas a’ 
Becket. All these things are remembered now with exaggerated ap- 

rehension, but, as usual, owe their application to modern times to the 
heat of the moment and the fog of a dim dread. The advance of know- 
ledge‘and the development of political liberty, together with the power 
of the press, will keep matters straight. ’ 

Paris and Warsaw entirely engrogs public attention at this moment 
—As to the recent change in the French Ministry it is quite understood 
that the dismissal of General d’ Hautpoul from the Councils of the Pre~ 
sident of the French Republic was merely a ‘ reculade pour mieux 
avancer.” The appointment of General Schramm shows that no change 
of policy is contemplated. It was decided declaration against General 
Changarnier, with whom the new Minister is already in open conflict, 
having removed General Neumayer, who was a prime confidant of the 
‘* African” Changarnier, Still more importance, however, attaches to 
the Congress of Warsaw, the decision of which will settle the question 
of peace or war-for Europe. The prevailing expectation 1s that hos- 
tilities will be avoided, and a compromise be effected between Prussia 
and Austria. As a matter of economy, fighting yout be the cheapest 
way of reducing theexpense caused by the marching out and the march. 
ing in of such enormous masses of men. But the fear of what may hap- 
pen afterwards keeps the Governments in check. 

Mr. M. D. Hill, the Recorder of Birmingham, and now the new Baron 
of the Exchequer, vice Rolfe, who has become Vice Chancellor, promul- 
gated a plan in his recent charge to the Grand Jury, which Iam happy 
to say has not found favour wit the public. It was proposed by him 
to put in force some very questionable modifications of weap, statutes, 
with a view to bring within the reach of the law parties “* a dicted to 
robbery or theft,” or rather, suspected of being suspicious, yet not 
chargeable with any distinct offence, and to hold an accused i 
guilty of bad intentions, unless he could prove his innocence and give 
securities for good behaviour. The arrangement would no doubt save 
the detective police a vast deal of trouble, but would be rather too des- 
otic a contrivance for a government calling itself constitutional. It 
would be to hold a man answerable for being criminal in intention, 
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although no overt act of his had offended society. If edfarenough| At the Gore » William Walker, late P. bold iri ‘winali : 
it would, I fancy, interfere with the personal Ii of the greater | master of Brantford, convicted at Spring Circuit of abstracting m iy Le Serpe’ Tia ete Sante ~ Pads acne vA kaa ‘saan eng 


part of Her Majesty’s lieges. 

The Quarterly Return of the Marriages, Births, and Deaths, regis- 
tered in England is the most favourable that has since the 
commencement of the Registry. The marriages are more numerous 
than in any corresponding quarter for the last twelve years, the in- 
crease being chiefly in the trading and manufacturing districts, the 
births are considerably more numerous in LA pao to the popula- 
tion, and the deaths exhibit a greatly diminished rate of mortality. 

The question of Financial Reform will be more and more pressed 
upon our Legislature till it is carried. The public will insist now-a- 
days on in something like a debtor and erediter account, and get- 
ting “value” for their money. Shakspeare makes Roderigo insist on 
having ‘‘ reasons” for the assassination of poor Michael Cassio—surely 
then John Bull may have some explanation, why the hand of the Exec- 
utive is so frequently thrust intv his money bag. But the delusion of 
expecting Parliament to improve an opportunity, ungoaded by ‘ pres- 
sure from without,” has quite been abandoned, and the danger is of our 
being hurried on too fast by the agitation of various subjects, before 
mature deliberation has been employed on them. The safe movement 
is to raise the character of the people—then good must follow. 

The accounts from [reland continue to speak of a rea) and substan- 
tial improvement. Cold indeed must be the heart of the man who 
would not rejoice in this. But the amelioration, such as it is, has been 
brought about by a previous course of misery, famine, and wretchedness, 
such as I suppose an entire nation never went through before. Among 
other grounds of hope for the future, the new peat discovery finds many 
sanguine believers, who hope for advantage from it in every way. 

The ** National Concerts” have not taken so well as was hoped by 
their promoters. Jullien, who opens Drury Lane next week for his 
concerts, will probabty beat the «* National” hollow. The absurd de- 
sire expressed by the Directors of the latter, that men who go to 
such places for a lounge should go in * full dress,” has been with- 
drawn 

The ‘ Crystal Palace” is now becoming one of the regular sights, 
which the loungers of the metropolis go to stare at and to watch. On 
Sunday afternoons, crowds surround the wooden boarding, to get a 
peep within, and report progress. The iron frame-work is advancin 
vagilty: It is to be hoped that the iron beams will prove strong enou 
for their work, which will be rather severe. The probability of the 
building being a permanent one rather inereases; a ‘‘ Jardin d’hiver” 
is now commonly spoken of as a good thing, and a desideratum, in our 
coal-ridden city. The contributions to the Exhibition will be positively 
enormous: some of the German manufacturers are however holding 
back, on account of the regulation prohibiting a ticket or label, denot- 
ing the price, being affixed to the goods—but I suppose they will be 
satisfied with the compromise of having full particulars and price de- 
tailed in the catalogue. 

Another series of Macready’s farewell performances are taking 
place, and the Haymarket theatre is, as ever on such occasions, filled to 
the very roof. He and Shakspeare always command an audience of the 
most attentive kind, who applaud the actor a l’outrance-—One of the 
greatest merits of this very popular player is that he insists on the 
version of the poet, cleansed from the “ improvements”’—falsely so 
called of Colley Cibber and others. I suppose he thinks with Medley 
in the Historical Register ‘I have too great a respect and honour for 
Shakespeare to think of burlesquing him: and to be sure of not bur- 
lesquing him, Iwill never attempt to alter him, for fear of burlesqu- 
ing. him by accident, as perhaps some others have done.” 

he foolery of balloon ,ascents seems now to have reached its acme ; 
but the fact is, the performers in this line have not yet attained the 
point of insanity that was reached some nine or ten years ago, when I 
remember an application was eye po | made to the Magistrates to 
ent the dangerous madness of sending up a tiger with a man, in 

e car of a balloon, from Vauxhall Gardens. The absurdity was 

ented, on the score of danger to the public; but the truth must be, 
that it is thedanger, quite as much as the oddity of such exhibitions, 
which attracts a crowd of gazing fools—for in all speculations of this 
nature a profit is made of human peril. 

The number of swindlers in this capital is immensely great at this 
moment, and I believe their business pays better than ever. Consider- 
ing, as I do, that Leif countrymen are at least among the most moral 

t-minded of human » I nevertheless hold that no nation 
in the Old World can compete with the English in the production of an 
expert and successful impostor ; and it is because the remarkable calm- 
4 with which a Briton generally makes an assertion, has great ef- 
fect in making you believe his statement to be afact. Foreigners throw 
too much passion into their pany to enable them to win on credulity. 
They have too much action; their voice is too high; and when they 
proceed to tear their hair, dance, scream, and swear, all belief in 
them is over. But the composure of the Englishman has a telling ef- 
fect : if he acts the knave, he does it with a look of perfect indifference. 
He tells his tale, and leaves you to take it just as you like. He sup- 
résses all the tropes and ornaments of the advocate, and you accept 
him as a relator of simple facts. 

The burglaries which have taken place of late have been much more 
numerous than the newspapers record. Everybody who has any in- 
tention of resisting keeps arms in his bed-chamber. 

The Commissioners of Inland Revenue lately came down upon an 
unhappy editor in a way that would be little relished on your side of 
the water. These functionaries threatened to impose the full penalty 
of £40,000, but were satisfied with actually os and ong to be 

id by the publisher of the newspaper called the Wakefield Exam- 
aner the sum of £10, for having reprinted the report of a trial in the 
form of a handbill, after it had appeared in his journal. — 

Attempts willagain be made in the next session of Parliament to do 
away with capital punishment; but I do not believe they will meet 
with success. The public mind is not yet ripe for so great a change— 
particularly after the numerous acts of violence that have occurred 
this summer. But as the law is now administered in cases which in- 
cur the penalty of death, it is really too much like a dead letter. Noth- 

is so prone to engender crime as a capricious dealing with the pro- 
rogative of mercy in the highest quarter, or a reluctance on the part 
of juries to convict. Great criminals are always sanguine calculators 
of chances. The strong passions under which the crime is committed 
dis the perpetrators, regularly, and readily, and eagerly, to gamble 
with life, and while the excitement of the high stake prevails, mislead 
them as to the amount of the risk. Any unsteadiness in the adminis- 
tration of the law encourages this ang | spirit in criminals ; 
whereas a milder scale of penalties, certain in the infliction, has been 
shown by experience to be more effectual in repressing crime than a 
doubtful denunciation of death. I feel very strongly on this point, but 
muet not go on with my didactic essay, fer fear you should liken me to 
the man that Dr. Johnson spoke of, who “had an idea, but that was 
a wrong one.” CAM. 
Toronto, November 12, 1850. 

On Thursday last, introductory lectures were delivered at the Mechan- 
io’s Institute, before a large and influential assemblage, by the gentle- 
men belonging to the new school of Medicine, to which I made allusion in 
a previous letter. The Lord Bishop of Toronto presided on the occasion, 
and in the course of a preliminary address, observed that the Church 
University, to aid in endowing which he had lately visited England, 
was indebted for its practical commencement, to the zeal and energy of 
the gentlemen who had associated themselves together for the purpose 
of giving lectures, and announced that they now formed the Medical 
Faculty of his proposed college. The different lecturers (Drs. Badgely, 
Bethune, Hoddes, Melville, Bovell and Hollowell,) then delivered in- 
troductory remarks on their several departments, and though, with 
one exception, they were unpractised in public addresses, acquitted 
themselves with great ability. The proceedings occupied some three 
hours and upwards, and created undivided interest to the end. To- 
ronto now boasts of three schools of medicine, having in addition to 
those just established, courses of lectures at the University and at Dr. 
Rolph’s institution. I have not been able to ascertain the number of 
students in attendance on the several rival schools; but taken in con- 
nection with those ef Russell College at Montreal, the number of young 
men educated for the medical profession must be very large. 

The Hon. Malcolm Cameron has resigned his seat in the Provincial 
Parliament, and a new election for Kent, for a single session of the 

resent Parliament, will be the consequence. The necessity of attend- 
ing to his commercial affairs is assigned as Mr. Cameron’s reason for 
retiring from public life. It is possible, however, that mortification at 
occupyiug a position so powerless and uninfluential, as he has done ever 
since he left the present ministry, may have fully as much to do in 
oausing his resignation. trogen | last session, when in opposition to his 
fdérmer colleagues, and voting with the Clear Grits, he could not but 
feel that he wasin bad company, and that with their Republican and 
Annexation tendencies, he had nothing in common. 





from a letter, had sentence of death recorded against him, which wi 
— be commuted to imprisonment in the Penitentiary. James 
ussell, of Ancaster, accused of arson, and in whose case the jury at 
last Assizes could not agree, was tried again and acquitted. “Mr. J. 
Hilliard Cameron was counsel for the defence in the last case, as well 
as in another, where several gentlemen of Brantford were accused of a 
contravention of that absurd and irritating piece of legislation, the 
‘* Party Processions Act” ; and his addresses in both cases were marked 
by great ability. In the course of the latter case, he had an opportu- 
nity of giving several heavy blows to the party now in power for orcing 
through this most obnoxious Bill, which threatens to be a dead letter, 
if juries generally follow the course of that at Hamilton, and acquit 
those accused of contravening its enactments Q. Q. 


Toronto, November 19, 1850. 

Saturday's Gazette, it was anticipated, would announce the elevation 
of Mr. J. Godfrey to be one of the Vice-Chancellors for Canada West, 
vice Mr. Jameson, who retires on a pension; but the matter, though 
arranged definitively, so far as succession to the Chancery Bench iscon- 
cerned, was not officially promulgated. The difficulty of choosing a 
successor to Mr. Spragge, in the Mastership of the Courts, from among 
many rival candidates, is assigned as the most probable reason for the 
delay. Mr. foe ah per = will be £600 per annum. 

On Sunday last, the Lord Bishop of Toronto admitted five gentlemen 
to the order of Deacon, and twelve to that of Priest, an unusually large 
number to come forward at one ordination. To-morrow, the founda- 
tion stone of the Cathedral Church of St. James will be laid; previous 
to which hia Lordship is to preach a sermon at Holy Trinity Church, 
whence the congrégation will proceed in procession to the site of the 
proposed building, at the corner of King and Church streets, and the 
ceremonies usual on such occasions will be observed. 

For the proposed Church University, a suitable piece of land has 
been purchased from Miss Cameron, in the line of Queen street. It is 
proposed to commence building in spring, and it is hoped to have the 
class rooms ready for occupation in October next. By that time, two 
gentlemen of high attainments are expected from England, to take 
charge of the departments of Science onl Classical instruction ; and, as 
soon as required, lecturers and tutors in other branches will be added. 
It is therefore anticipated, that by the Ist of October next, the course 
of instruction will bein full operation, the Medical Faculty having al- 
ready commenced their labours with marked success. 

In the career uf well doing, I am gratified :o notice, that the sister 
Church of Scotland is sary zealous. Queen’s College, at Kingston, 
is attended by more students this season than any previous years, and 
among them many preparing for the University. The Professorship of 
Classical Literature, vaoeted by Mr. Romanes leaving Canada for Scot- 
land, has been worthily filled by the appointment of the Rev. J. Mal- 
com Smith, late of Galt, an accomplished linguist and elegant scholar. 
The other departments of instruction are in good hands—Rev. Dr. 
Machas, and Rev. Messrs. George, Williamson, and Urquhart. The 
clergy of the Kirk have received several accessions to their numbers 
lately, the Rev. Daniel Macnee and Hamilton Gibson, having been or- 
dained respectively to Hamilton and Galt; and Rev. Mr. White entered 
on Missionary duties in the Presbytery of Toronto. 

The Toronto Assizes have just terminated, and with them a matter 
of much local interest has received its quietus—I mean the trial of the 
burglar, Lay, for the audacious robberies in August last, which kept 
the housekeepers of Toronto, for many nights in succession, in such a 
fearful state of excitement. The accomplice, Talbot or Boruck, having 
turned Queen’s evidence, Lay was convicted, on separate indictments 
and by different juries, of the robberies at Mr. Strange’s and the Rev. 
Dr. Mc Caul’s; and afterwards pleaded guilty to the other indictments. 
He has since been sentenced tot wenty years’ imprisonment in the Pen- 
itentiary. Saxton, the silversmith, who melted the clippings of stolen 
late brought to him by the burglars, was acquitted by the jary, pro- 
ably on the ground assumed by his counsel in defending him, that he 
was a weak-minded simpleton. Talbot was discharged, and his escape 
from the county facilitated, for obvious reasons. 

Among the convicts sent to the Kingston Penitentiary, during the 
past week, was the former Postmaster of Brantford, William Walker, 
whose sentence of death, for embezzling money from ‘etters, has been 








commuted to imprisonment for life in this dreary abode. Mr. Walker 
was a leading magistrate in Brantford, and was connected by marriage 
with one of the most yo oprmen families there. A case equally dia- 
tressing for his relatives has occurred at Montreal. A young man of 
good family, named Turquand, pleaded guilty and awaits till next term 

is sentence, for abstracting money from a letter committed to his 
charge as a mail conductor. Notwithstanding these two instances fol- 
lowing so closely on one another, I am happy to say that money letters 
are conveyed by the Canadian mails, with a security unknown in some 
other countries. 

As the progress of the “‘ Great Western Railway,” connecting, as it 
will, the New-York and Michigan lines, is, in my opinion, of fully as 
great interest on your side of the border as on ours, I conceive you 
would do an essential service to your Northern and Western readers, 
if you cap find room for the following and somewhat lengthy extract 
from Mr. Harris, the President’s, Report, at a late meeting of stock- 
holders. 

During the last Session of the Provincial Parliament an Act was obtaine d, au- 
thorizing the various Municipalities interested in your work, totake, stock and other- 
wise assist in its construction ; thereby enabling the Counties and Towns along the 
line, (with the assistance of the Government Guarantee obtained the previous Ses 
sion,) to complete the undertaking, if necessary, without foreign aid: , 

For obtaining these measures and defending the interests of your Company in. 
Parliament, the Stockholders are much indebted to the indefatigable exertions of 
the Member for this City, Sir Allan N. McNab, as well as to other Members of the 
Legislature, who co-operated with him in furthering an object of great political im- 
provement in this Province. : elas 

Under the provisions of the Act referred to, enabling Municipalities to take 
Stock, the City of Hamilton has subscribed for four thousand Shares, or one hun- 
dred thousand Pounds ; the Corporations ofthe Towns of London and Galt, and 
the Municipal Council of Middlesex, have declared their intention of taking 
£25,000 each, in Stock, so soon as necessary forms provided by the Act can be com- 
plied with ; and other Corporations and Municipalities are about to follow, with 
such subscriptions as their resources will warrant. id J , | 

These subscriptions and prospects within the localities more immediately in- 
terested, with the private subscriptions already obtained, have enabled the Direc- 
tors confidently to commence operations on the line, and a number of workmen are 
now employed on the second section of the central Division, between this Cit 
and Dundas, which number will be increased as fast as possible, and the wor 
proceeded with as rapidly as the means at the disposal of the Company will 
warrant : 

The extra parties of Engineers are now employed in staking the line between 
the Grand River and London, and so soon as the nopgustey arrangements for ne- 
gotiating the Municipal Debentures can be made, the Contractors are to coin 


mence on the different sections between those points. - 
* « 


The amount of reliable private subscriptions exceeds £70,000, and your Direc- 
tors feel confident that this will be increased to £100,000 so soon, as it becomes gen- 
erally understood that the work is being proceeded with. 

At the meeting held in New York on the 27th ult., which was attended by sever- 
al of the most influential gentlemen connected with the railway interest of the Uni- 
ted States, and at which Mr. Tiffany and Dr. Hamilton, two of your Directors, 
and Mr. Stuart, the Chief Engineer, were present, it was shown that Stock in 
Railways in New York, Michigan, Vermont and Massachusetis, interested in the 
construction of the Great Western, amounted to about 40,000.000 of dollars, and 
it was proposed that, as corporate bodies, the different lines should take abont 24 
per cent of their respective eocks in your Road; this would amount to £250,000 
cy. The necessary Legislative authority is expected to be obtained in the differ- 
ent States in January next, and arrangements completed in good faith —— 
after. .Q. 


fAusic. 


Jenny Linp.—The “ Swedish Nightingale” has for the present ceased her song 
in New York. She has winged her flight to the sunny south; and will not return 
to us until the Spring has come again. Her concerts during the last week have 
been crowded to excess ; thousands have been disappointed in obtaining admission, 
so great has been the rush for tickets. We must defer until next week our closing 
remarks upon this extraordinary woman, as they will occupy more space than can 
be allowed to-day, The receipts at her Morning Charity Concert on Monday 
amounted to five thousand and eighty dollars. We have not heard how the amount 
has been distributed. 

Teresa PaRODI, AND THE OreRa.—This glorious artist has been. suffering 
from indisposition ; bat she has struggled against it, and has fulfilled the expecta- 
tions of the public and the manager, by appearing on Monday and Thursday. On 





Wednesday, postponement, so rare at our Opera house, was unavoidable. Parodi’s | 


voice gave sign of her illness on her first appearance in “ Ernauni,” but had entirely 
recovered its delicious tone, on Thursday. Her reading of Elvira in “ Ernani, 


trouble herself about. She did all that genius could do, to render it striking and 
effective. The Artists assisting also did their best to support her, and they suc- 
ceeded to the utmost of their power ; but it is hard to reach her level, and ske cannot 
fall to theirs. Beneventano, however, exaggerated beyond all bounds. Not only 
does he tear a passion to tatters, but he desir judging from his manner, to tear 
into tatters everything around him. He aims at the sublime, but missing his mark, 
he touches the ridiculous. 

Donizetti's “ Parasina’”’ was produced last night ; but we, of course are unable 
to notice it until our next. Signora Truffi Benedetti was the heroine of the evening. 

This evening Parodi appears in Lucrezia, which is good news for the public 
After the opera, MADLLE Firzsames will appear, in a grand ballet, composed 
expressly for her. Either attraction should be sufficient of itself to draw a full 
house, but the combination will ensere an overflow. 


Anna Bishor.—We have again the pleasure to record the continued success 
of Madame Anna Bishop. Tripler Hall was filled iast Sunday evening, and the 
performances went off to the delight of all present. A very fine programme is offered 
for to-morrow (Sunday) night, when we expect another vast concourse of people will 
aitend. We cannot do more than allude to Mr. Bochsa’s published scheme, for 
his monster promenade concerts. We think it in every way admirable, and we 
have scarcely a doubt that hig untiring energy and prompt enterprise in the pro- 
duction of novelty will ensure these concerts the largest succeas. We shall have 
occasion to say more on the subject; but in the mean time recommend him not to 
make Tripler Hall a Casino for public dancing, if he expects the support of the 
more refined portion of the community. The entertainments should at least be 
distinct. 

Maurice StRAKOSCH.—We hear that the new opera of M. Strakosch will in all 
probability be produced in three weeks or thereabouts. It will have a strong cast 
with Parodi at the head, as Giovanna, the Queen. All who have heard it are firm 
in the belief that it will be eminently successful. We also have faith in it. 


Orawma. 


BroaDway THEATRE.—The event of the past week has been the production of 
“The Betrothal,” a new American play, from’ the pen of Mr. Geo. H. Boker of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Boker is already favourably known to the public by his tragedy 
of “ Calaynos,”” which was successfully brought out, about two years ago, at the 
Sadler's Wells Theatre in London, and by the play of “ Anne Boleyn,” published 
but not performed, last winter. ‘The Betrothal’ has gained him new laurels; 
and we have no hesitation in pronouncing him the most successful dramatist that 
has yet appeared in this country. Faults he certainly has; what author, young or 
old, has not ?—but he undoubtedly possesses the true dramatic spirit. His dialogue 
is lively and life like : the language poetical, well turned, and often felicitous, show- 
ing on the partof the author a thorough appreciation of Shakspeare and the elder 
dramatists, whom he has most successfully followed. The scenes are mostly effec- 
tive, and well arranged—the author possessing, for so young a “stager,”’ a remark. 
able insight in all matters relating to stage business. So fer as mere representation 
is concerned, he has shown himself a skilful playwright; and when the play is 
printed, as we understand it will be shortly, we have no doubt that he will prove 
himself as fine a poet; and we are the more convinced that Mr. Boker's thoughts 
are original, that his verse is harmonious, and that he is clever in dramatic construc, 
tion, because we listened with great delight to a play that is based on a flimsy and 
thread-bare plot, and shows little or no invention in character. “ The Betrothal’ 
is ex-quisitely written, and ingeniously wrought—the persons and the incidents 
are in the main devoid of freshness. 

The scene is laid in Italy, at that convenient epoch which is so often seized upon 
poets and romancers—the fifteenth or sixteenth century. The Marquis di Tidi- 
ruzzi (Fredericks), a decayed nobleman of an ancient house, is persuaded by his 
Marchioness (Mrs. Hield) that their daughter Costanza (Mme Ponisi) loves an old 
miserly usurer to whom he is deeply indebted, one Marsio (Couldock). By her 
management she persuades the daughter that the Marquis desires her,in order to 
save them from poverty, to marry Marsio ; and the daughter from a sense of filial 
duty consents to the union. Her cousin Fi/ippa (Mrs. Abbott), banters her on the 
sacrifice she is aboutto make. Inthe meantime Count Juranio (Conway) and his 
tousin Salnitore, (Richings), strolling by chance in the neighbourhood, enter the 
garden wherein the ladies are conversing. A lively skirmish of gallantry and wit 
ensues, the conseqnence of which is that the couples fall mutually in love. Costan- 
za, from a sense of duty and honour, still holds, however, to the hated contract with 
Marsio. He, in the meantime, after being persuaded by the Marchioness that Cos- 
tanza really loves him,.gives himself “airs” to an old friend,“one Pietro Roge, 
(Whiting). Pietro tries to dissuade him from the marriage by the usual argu- 
ments—disparity of age and birth—and details an interview which he had witness. 
ed between Juranio and Costanza, in which he saw the latter kneeling at her feet. 
As a natural consequence, Marsio’s jealousy is aronsed; he keeps watch over the 
pair, after plotting and counter-plotting, invites Juranio and Salvitore to his be- 
trothal feast, having previously bribed his servant Pud/i (Davidge), a Shakspearian 
fool, who has before secretly entered the service of Salvitore, to poison them both 
on the occasion. Pulti, instructed by Salvitore, changes the pvison for a draught 
maddening in its firsteffect but finally narcotic, and commends the chalice to the 
usurer’s own lipsat the banquet. Poetical justice is then distributed, and the lovers 
both couples, as a matter of course, are made happy. This is but a mere skeleton 
of the play, but sufficient to give our readers some idea of it. In itself it is an old 
story, and had not much skill and power been exhibited in working it up, it could, 
not have been in any degree successful. 

We saw the piece on Tuesday, the second night of its performance, and must 
award the Lessee very high credit for the liberal manner in which it was put upon 
the stage. Some of the new scenery was admirable, and we are glad to be re- 
minded that there isa scene-painter in New York. One is apt to forget it. Mr. 
Couldozk, in the principal part, Marsio,came right out from the class of tolerables, 
and not only played much better than we ever saw him do before, but showed 
signs of very decided ability. We really congratulate him on having made a hit. 
Looking athis performance, we cannot but think what a stumbling block in an ac- 
tor’s way is the perpetual repetition of parts, as old as the hills, Of the other mem- 
bersof the Company, we may truly say that they were painstaking, well up in their 
parts, and generally efficient. Mr. Scharf, however, would have done fuller justice 
to the part of Pulti, and Miss Anderton to that of Costanza, than the performers to 
whom they were entrusted. We must, however, do Madame Ponisi the justice to 
say that she showed occasionally glimpses of real feeling, and considerable taste in 





her reading. 
In conclusion, we can but repeat the pleasure we feel in hailing a young native 


author; and after one hearing only, weincline to think that this drama contains 
more of the elements of true poetry than any by Bulwer or Sheridan Knowles,.— 
There is also in it a manly robustness, uncommon in modern poetasters. But we 
must have something more original than Salvitore—a cross between Benedick 
and Mercutio—and above all, aless familiar sub ject, than this one, to which Mr. 


Boker has yoked his muse. 

Burron’s.—This popular place of amusement still continues in the full tide of 
success; crowded houses nightly reward the enterprise of the manager. We wit- 
nessed, on Thursday evening, the performance of “The Young Quaker,” a five 
act comedy by the once popular O' Keefe, who wrote in his day over fifty comedies 
and farces of which only two others are now occasionally played—“ Wild Oats” — 
and “The Poor Soldier.” “The Young Quaker” is not destitute of merit, but is 
It is too sketchy, and commonplace, Nothing like cha- 
racter is attempted, unless we except Reuben Sadboy (Lester), the young broad- 
brim, who is on the whole rather a dull fellow. Everything wants filling up, 
breadth and length ; the men and women are all old stagers; we have seen them a 
thousand times before. The plot is commonplace, always promising something 
which is never performed. Holcroft’s excellent comedy of “ The Road to Ruin,” 
is we understand in rehearsal ; and rumour speaks of a contemplated revival of the 
best English operas, at this establishment. We should like to see “ The Begsar s 
Opera” brought forward. It would bea rare musical treat, and could not fail to 


scarcely worth revival. 





produce full houses- 
Mr. MacreapY.—Our distinguished countryman commenced his farewell 
performances, at the Haymarket Theatre, on the 28th ult, He appeared as Mac- 
beth, and was enthusiastically greeted by a crowded house. Mrs. Warner played 
Lady Macbeth, and Miss P. Horton sang the part of Hecate. The rivalry with 
Kean’s establishment seems to have had an improving effect at the Haymarket, 
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Notices of New Works. 


Tue Westminster Review. Scoft.—A long article on the Consular 
establishments of Great Britain, extracted from this, the October num- 
ber, will be found on our first page.-—The Hindu Drama, so far as 
known to us through the medium of translation, receives a careful ex- 
amination, and is strongly rec ended to the notice of scholars in 
Oriental literature. It is described as “a genuine offghoot of the na- 
tional soul,” and though inferior to the drama of Greece, or England, 
or Spain, yet as going to the deep soil of human nature for its nourish- 
ment, and consequently, as deserving the careful examination of him 
who studies mankind.—Botany has become so favourite pursuit that 
many readers will welcome an article on this subject, wherein the com- 
parative merits of the modern “ natural system,” and the antiquated 
one of Linnwus are examined, and a very decided preference awarded 
to the former. There is rather more of science introduced, perhaps 
unavoidably, than will be relished by casual readers.—Every literary 
journal must, of course, have its critique of Tennyson’s “In Memoriam ;” 
nor is the Westminster behindhand in its eulogy of that delicious 
poem, from which it culls some dainty extracts. Our eye lights and 
dwells upon four lines especially, which are aptly quoted, in proof of 
Tennyson’s wondrous facility in picturing rural scenes. 

When summer's hourly-mellowiug change 
May breathe with many roses sweet 
Upon the thonsand waves of wheat, 

That ripple round the lonely grange. 

Lawyers will find matter to interest them in a review of the County 
Courts Extension bill; and some Americans and many members of the 
Society of Friends will be glad to find the memory of William Penn 
vindicated from the obloquy thrown on it by Macaulay in his far-famed 
history. These and other papers make up a good number of this able 
periodical. 


Epoinsurcu Review. Jbid.—The issue for last month opens with an 
elaborate examination of the English language, tracing its early rise, 
and its progress down to our own time, with passing notices of the 
changes that it has undergone from the interpolation of foreign excres- 
cences, and from domestic ill-treatment. A protest is entered against 
the present tendency to garnish it with Greek and Latin scientific terms, 
as will be gathered from the following short extract. 


It would be well for every scientific writer, who is addressing his discourse in 
any degree ad populum, or not exclusively to the scientific world, to peruse with 
care the observations of Whately in his “ Rhetoric,” on the use and abuse of tech- 
nical language ; and to stndy as models the writings of such men as Paley, Sir John 
Herschel, and Sir Charles Bell. To express the results of science without the os- 
tentation of its terms, is an excellent art indeed, and known to but few. Au amus- 
ing example of the impropriety in question not unfrequently occurs in courts of jus- 
tice, when a surgeon undertakes to enlighten a wondering jnry as to the results of 
a post mortem examination: he finds a wound “in the parietes of the abdomen, 
opening the peritoneal cavity ;’’ or an injury of some “ vertebra in the dorsal or 
lumbar region.” A judge lately rebuked a witness of this character by saying, 
“ You mean so and so, do you not, sir ?’’—at the same time translating his scienti- 
fic barbarisms into a few words of simple Ennlish. ‘‘Ido,my Lord.” “Then 
why can’t you say so?’ He had said so, but not in English. 


The article is thus wound up; and we would particularly call the at- 
tention of tinkers who are here hammering at our noble tongue to an 
invitation contained in the concluding sentence. 


The principal excellences of a language consist in copiousness, meaning by that 
word distinct expressions for distinct things; in variety or different expressions for 
the same thing; in precision; in ductility ; in energy and in harmony. The En- 
glish language, on the whole, will probably sustain comparison with any ever 
ane by man. In ductility and in power of transpusition it yields to Greek and 

erman; and to many other languages in some one pointor other. But few have 
ever combined all the exceliences of language in so high a degree. Coleridge 
doubts whether it yields to the Greek and German even in those points in which 
their superiority has been generally conceded. “It may be doubted,” says he, on 
one occasion, ‘whether a composite language like the English is not a happier in- 
strument of expression than a homogeneous one like the German;’’ and on another 
he declares, ‘“ As to mere power ‘of expression, I doubt whether even the Greek 
surpasses the English.’’ 

hen we reflect on the enormous breadth both of the Old World and of the 
New, over which this noble language is either already spoken. or is fast spreading, 
and the immense treasures of literature which are consigned to it, it becomes us to 
uard it with jealous care as a sacred deposit—not our least important trust in the 
Sorhage ofhumanity. Our brethren in America must assist us in the task. 





Sir Charles Lyell’s ‘‘ Second Visit to the United States,” and Mr. 
Mackay’s “ Western World,” give occasion for a disquisition on the 
Republic, as well as for much praise of those books. The general theme 
is treated in the most liberal tone —The British Museum, its constitu- 
tion and government, is fast becoming a great staple for newspaper and 
magazine writers. We scarcely take up an English one, that does not 
contain its voluminous opinion upon that noble institution, and the 
abuses with which it is saddled. The main difficulty now appears to 
be the formation of a catalogue, that shall be useful to the public, and 

at the same time satisfactory to the nice requirements of the critic, the 

antiquarian, and the scholar.—Mure’s “ Ancient Greek Language and 
Literature” receives the warmest encomiums ; as does Colonel Chesney’s 
book on his Euphrates Expedition, which, if it led to no practical re- 
sult so far as Steam Navigation to India is concerned, was yet produc- 
tive of happy results in the way of prompting further exploration of 
localities rife with classical and historic interest.—Some of the politi- 
cal questions of the day are discussed, both as regards England and 
France : the former, in & paper on emigration and industrial training ; 
the latter ina general view of the difficulties with which the French 
Republic has to contend, in the habits, character, and turn of mind of 
the people of France.—The names of two Italian poets are coupled in 
the concluding article, who widely differed in their works and in their 
fortunes, as they were wide apart in the periods that gave them birth: 
Horace and Tasso are the two, the recent publication of Milman’s edi- 
tion of the former, and of his namesake's life of the latter, furnishing 
the occasion for the parallel and the contrast. 


Tue Worup’s Procress—A Dictionary or Dates. Edited by G.P. 
Putnam. New York, 1851. Putnam.—As the poet showed us the as- 
tonishment of the rustic, who, in eyeing his pastor, wondered 

That one small head should carry all he knew, 

80 would we record our surprise that within the compass of one thick 
duodecimo such a mass of information can be condensed, as meets us 
here upon every page. A very considerable portion of this work is 
adapted (with proper acknowledgment) from Talboys’ ‘ Oxford Chrono- 
logical Tables,” Haydn’s “Dictionary of Dates,” and other standard 
authorities; but the material has been selected, assorted, arranged, 
abridged of extraneous matter, and enlarged in bringing it down to the 
close of the first half of the 19th century, by the indefatigable industry 
and clear judgment of the Editor. The title is well chosen—nor would 
that of “ Universal History,” which the book really contains, half so 
well describe it—for what were a dry knowledge of isolated facts, with- 
out such distinct impression of their relative bearing on each other, as 
may show us at a glance how the world wags? By dint of nicely ad- 
justed tabular divisions, we see herein at once what our contemporaries 
Were about, whilst we were marching onwards in time, if not always in 
the way of improvement; and if we want some further details of events 
and persons, we shal! probably find them in one of the tiny encyclo 

pedias that illustrate the more general outlines. Space and time 
Would fail us, were we to attempt to describe the varied parts which 
make of this volume a most valuable whole. It combines the advan- 
tages of many bulky tomes, and well deserves the patronage with 
which we are satisfied that it will meet. We are expected to know so 


much in these days, that practical aids to the memory should be in 
good demand. 

THE Pioneers. By J. Fenimore Cooper. Ibid. Putnam.—Another 
and a very welcome volume of the revised edition now under issue from 
the press of the publisher. Revision and correction give it an addition- 
al value, and in this case a new introduction makes the book as com- 
plete as it may be. We notice that Mr. Cooper distinctly denies the 
oft-repeated assertion that he pictured the heroine, Elizabeth Temple, 
from a long-ago deceased member of his own family. 


True Srories From History AnD Biocraruy. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Boston. 1851. Ticknor & Co.—A pretty little tome by an author 
of rare merit, who has endeavoured to bring himself down to the level 
of children’s understandings. An antique “ Grandfather’s Chair” 
forms the connecting link for the tales, that mainly describe events 
and persons connected with the Revolutionary War. Several very neat 
woodcuts enhance its value. 


Tur Art-JourNAt, For November. Vew York. G.Virtue.—The 
best illustration in this number is a likeness of Jenny Lind, engraved 
after a bust taken from the life by J. Durham. It bears a close re- 
semblance to the original, and isablyengraved. In other respects the 
November number does not exceed the average, nor do we find any- 
thing of special interest in its text, unless it be a proposal for establish- 
ing in Paris an International Art-Union. The planis not well-defined, 
nor do we think such a project suitable either for Paris or London. 


Auton Locke, Tatton AND Poet. Ibid. Harpers.—We gave in our 
columns, a fortnight since, so elaborate a criticism on this work, ex- 
tracted from a London newspaper, that we shall not trouble ourselves 
to read it, nor our readers with our opinion on its merits. When we 
made that extract, we did not suppose that the book would be repub- 
lished here ; but having made it, and approving of its spirit, though ig- 
norant as to its fair or unfair treatment of the author, we will content 
ourselves with announcing it—and pass on. 


SkxetcHes oy Rerorms anp RerorMERS or GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IreLannp. By H. B. Stanton. Ibid. Baker & Scribner.—This is the 
second edition of a work which we have once before passed under re- 
view; and though we differ very widely indeed from the author on a 
great variety of points connected with radicals, their abilities, their 
tenets, and the results of their political efforts, we must yet give him 
credit for both the conception and the execution of his subject. It is 
useful to have a bird’s-eye view of the rise, progress, and present state 
of a variety of agitated questions, even though the view be coloured by 
the ultra-liberal atmosphere through which we see them. 

We notice with regret that this volume is disfigured by vicious or- 
thography—the words “‘ meager,” “ luster,” ‘‘ theater,” and “ travel- 
ed,” annoy the eye, at intervals. 





Books ReceiveD.—“ History and Geography of the Middle Ages,’ by G. 
Washington Greene, Appletons—" Music as it was, and as it is,’’ by N. E. Corn- 
wall, M.A., /did—History of Madame Roland, by J. 8. C. Abbott, Harpers— 
Sartain’s Union Magazine, for December, Philadelphia—Cruising in the last Wag, 
by C.J. Peterson, bid. Peterson—The twelve Qualities of Mind, er Outlines of 
a new System of Physiognomy, by J. W. Redfield, M. D., Redfield—Juices in the 
Animal Body, and an account of the origin of the potato disease, by Justus Liebig. 
Edited by W. Gregory, of Edinburgh, /did. 





Powers’s Statue or CaLHoun-—This valuable work of art has 
reached its destination, safe if not altogether sound. There appears to 
have been much liberality and praiseworthy feeling exhibited in its re- 
covery from the sands off Fire Island, in the arrangements for trans- 
mitting it to Charleston, and in the manner of its reception there. 
Mr. Johnson, who contributed largely to its rescue, having volunteered 
with another gentleman to escort the statue and deliver it personally, 
the owners of the Southerner, Messrs. Spofford, Tileston, & Co., imme- 
diately proffered them free freight and passage, and on their arrival in 
Charleston, they were received as guests of the City. The Charleston 
Courier of the 15th inst. thus speaks of the work itself. 


Powers’s Statue of Calhoun.—Our citizens gathered in considerable 
numbers yesterday, at the City Hall, to visit this noble work of art, 
which is indeed an exquisite and masterly performance, at once worthy 
of the reputation of the great American Artist whose chisel achieved 
it, and a fitting memorial of the illustrious original. The statue is as 
eee as life, and arrayed in Roman costume. All the physical marks 
and intellectual characteristics of the original are fully developed, and 
the resemblance is strikingly admirable, although it is not to be tested 
by our recent recollections, as it represents Mr. CaLHouN, we learn, 
as he appeared thirteen or fourteen years since. The right arm points 
to a now broken scroll in the left hand, on which were inscribed the 
words “ Truth, Justice and the Constitution,” but the upper part of 
the scroll has been broken off, and “the Constitution” only is left, 
shorn of ‘‘ Truth and Justice.” The left arm was represented as re- 
Posing on a Palmetto tree, but it has been broken off, from the elbow to 
the hand, and they, with the portion of the scroll grasped by the hand, 
have been lost, the first joint of the thumb only having been found in 
the box. Otherwise the statue is uninjured, save some stains of the 
marble, which, it is thought, can be removed. It remains in the box 
in which it was pene. when recovered from the deep, but the removal 
of one of the sides of the box enables the spectator to have a very fair 
view of the figure. The effect however, will be doubtless much enhanced 
when the statue shall occupy a pedestal ina fitting receptacle or locality. 
We learn that the artist has been heard from, since he was made aware 
of the shipwreck, and that he has givea the assurance that having pre- 
served all his original models, he can readily repair any mutilated 
limb on receiving a cast of it. 

~~ 


BARON REICHENBACH AND HIS TRANSLATORS. 
Researches on Magnetism, Electricity, Heat, Light, Crystallization, and Chemi- 
cal Attraction, in their relations to Vital Force. By Karl, Baron von Reichen- 
bach. Translated by William Gregory,M-D. Taylor & Co. 
Pigoite, Bhgsielog ice Researches on the Dynamics of Magnetism, §c., in their 
ions to Vital Force. By Baron von Reichenbach. Translated by John 

Ashburner, M.D. Bailliere. 

Perhaps there is no field of inquiry presenting points of deeper in- 
terest, and promising more brilliant results to the investigator at the 
present day, than the nature and influence of those forces called im- 

onderable substances. In the history of science, the properties of 

eat, light, and electricity, and the laws of motion and chemical at- 
traction, have been investigated independently, without a thought of 
the probable identity of all. But such is the mission of science. First, 
man looks at external nature as a whole. He gazes till particular parts 
of the great fabric strike more forcibly his senses :—these he sepa- 
rates and investigates for themselves. Thus spring up various Seumahie 
of science, dependent on particular facts; but as inquiry proceeds, the 
reception for combining particular facts to form general ones becomes 
more urgent,—and in many departments of human inquiry we seem to 
be on the verge of generalizations that will connect sciences apparently 
the most remote. The imponderable agents electricity, magnetism, and 
galvanism are now known to be convertible forces and a three-fold de- 
velopment of the same power. Mr. Groves, in his highly interesting 
and ingenious lecture on the ‘Correlation of Physical Forces,” has 
shown that relations exist between heat and light similar to those dis- 
covered between the electrical forces,—and that itis not improbable 
that motion and chemical affinity may be resolved into each or any one 
of the imponderable substances. The motion of the locomotive on the 
railway is but the expression of the heat employed in the stove. Mo- 
tion may be, again, resolved into heat or into electricity according to 
the modes employed. The inquiry so well made by Mr. Groves has led 
to more extended. applications ; and it appears that the forces exhibited 
by vegetables and animals and which are called vital, are correlative 
with those which have more especially been called physical, Plants 
and animals live but as their intimate structures are exposed to the 
agencies of heat, light, chemical change, &.—f£very contribution to 
these inquiries will be received just now with interest proportionate to 
the character of the observer and the importance of his facts, 

The name of Baron Reichenbach, the discoverer of kreasote and care- 

















ful chemical investigator, claims for anything, which he may promul- 
gate to the world, careful consideration. His scientific e de- 
mands an in which would scarcely be conceded to any man of 
less repute who should come forward to announce the discovery of a 
new force in mature aud the existence of a new sense in mankind. How- 
ever little the title of this volume may announce the nature of its con- 
tents, they are such as we have indicated.—And, although the history 
of the disco of this new agent will at once awaken suspicion, we 
feel bound to say, that the author appears to have proceeded in most of 
his subsequent inquiries with the caution and perseverance necessary 
to the inductive philosopher. Here is the account in question.— 

“By the kindness of a physician in Vienna, I was, in March 1844, introduced to 
one of his patients, the daughter of M. Nowotny, Revenue Officer, Landstrasse, 
No. 471. che was a young woman of twenty-five, who had suffered for eight years 
from increasing headaches, and had then become affected with cataleptic fits ac- 
companied by spasms, both tonic and clonic. In her had supervened intense acute- 
ness of the senses, 80 that she could not bear either sunlight or candlelight. She 
saw during the darkness of night her room as if in twilight, and clearly distin. 
guished the colours of all obj in it, such as c On this patient the mag- 
uet acted with extraordinary force in various ways, and inevery point of view she 
belonged to the highest class of sensitives, so that she was in no way inferior, in 
acuteness of the senses, to the true somnambulists, although she herself was not a 
somnambulist. Seeing all this, and reflecting that the aurora borealis appears to 
be nothing else than an eleciric phenomenon, caused by the magnetism of the earth, 
the intimate nature of which, moreover, we cannot yet explain, since no direct 
emanations of light from the magnet are known in physics, it occurred to me to try 
whether such an acute vision as that of Mdile. Nowotny might not poseibly, in ab- 
solute darkness, be able to perceive some luminous appearance in connexion with 
the magnet. The possibility of this appeared to me not to be very remote ; and if 
it should be found to be so, it seemed to me likely to supply the key to the explana- 
tion of the northernlights. The first preliminary experiment I caused to be made 
by her father in my absence. In order to profit by the utmost degree of darkness, 
and by an organ forsume time accustomed to the absence of light, so as to obtain 
the greatest ible enlargement of the pupil, I begged him, in the middle of the 
night, to hold before the patient the largest magnet I had, namely, a nine-bar horse- 
shoe, carrying upwards of 80lb., and r removing the armature. This was done, 
and next morning I was informed that the young woman had actually perceived a 
distinct and ‘ aw luminous appearance as long as the magnet was open; 
but that it had always disappeared as often as the armature was attached. In order 
to obtain on this more sure and minute information, I made arrangements to 
repeat the experiment myself, with some alterations, I did this the following 
night, and tried it at the time when she had just awakened from a cataleptic fit, 
and was, consequently, in the most sensttive state. To make all sure, the 
windows were poms | with thick hangings and the candles removed, before 
the termination of the fit. The magnet was placed on a table, about ten feet from 
the patient, with its poles directed towards the ceiling, and the armature was then 
removed. None among the assistants was able to perceive anything whatever ; 
but the patient saw two luminous appearances, one on the extremity of each 
pole, When the armature was attached, the lights disappeared and she saw 
nothing more ; but on removing it again they again appeared as before. At the 
moment when the armature was detached, they seemed to her to shine somewhat 
more brightly, and then to assume a permanent condition of inferior brightness. 
The fiery appearauce were of nearly the same size on each pole, and they did not 
show any tendency to approach each other. Close to the steel from which the light 
emanated, it appeared in the form of a luminous vapour, which was surrounded b 
a sort of shining rays. The rays, however, were not tranquil, but shortened an 
lengthened themselves continually, producing a shooting and sparkling of uncom- 
man beauty, as the patient assured me. The whole image was more delicate and 
beautiful then ordinary flame; its colour was purer, nearly white, occasionally 
mixed with rainbow colours, and more resembled the light of the sun than that of 
fire. The light was not uniformly diffused. In the middle of the edges of the 
magnetic poles it was denser and more brilliant than towards the corners; but at 
the corners the rays were collected into bundles, which reached beyond the rest of 
the rays. 1 showed her a small electric spark, which she had never seen, and of 
which she had no conception. It appeared to her much more blue than the mag- 
netic light, and it left on the eye a duarable peculiar impression, which very slowly 
disappeared.” 

The lady subsequently got well, and could then see none of these ap- 
pearances. The Baron, however, succeeded in finding other persons 
equally sensitive to this light with his first subject. By the aid of 
their senses he was enabled to investigate the nature of this phenome- 
non; and from the different manner it which it acted, he was led to the 
conclusion that it was a new force,—which he has called by the name 
odyle. While prosecuting his inquiries he found that this agent was 
not only manifested through the magnet, but that it was present in all 
crystalline bodies; and in subsequent experiments he found that it 
was given off from the human body, from the sun and from the moon, 
during chemical change, and under other circumstances, of which he 
has given a most minute and detailed account in the volume now 
brought before the English reader by the double labours of two transla- 
tors. 

The objections that appear to us naturally to arise against the recep- 
tion of Baron Reichenbach’s conclusion, are two.—First, with relation 
to the Baron himself. During the whole course of his laborious in- 
— he has never once himself seen the phenomena which he has 

escribed. He isentirely dependent onthe testimony of others. At 
first sight this makes him rather an historian than an experimenter ; 
but it will be seen in the details of the work that the whole a - 
ments of the experiments were made by himself,—and he was in the 
position, in relation to the people experimented on, of an astronomer 
to his telescope or a physician to his stethoscope. The second objec- 
tion is, the character of his witnesses :—we do not mean their moral, but 
their scientific character. Ere we can receive the testimony of an in- 
dividual as to the occurrence of a fact, we must be satisfied that he is 
capable of observing. Nothing seems a greater insult to the common 
sense of mankind than to tell them that they cannot see; yet, the 
majority of mankind not only never see wholly the objects by which 
they are surrounded, but are entirely unfitted by their want of edu- 
cation and of proper exercise of this sense to form a judgment on what 
they do see. Baron Reichenbach’s witnesses, though many in number, 
are a motley group of men and women, who cannot be said on the whole 
to command our confidence.—As regards this argument, however, Ba- 
ron Reichenbach certainly comes before us with one exception that 
places him in a better position before the public than they are who have 
to rely for credit solely on the testimony of incompetent witnesses. 
Among the list of persons experimented on we find the name of the late 
Prof. Endlicher, Director of the Imperial Botanic Garden at Vienna, 
and one of the most distinguished naturalists of his day. Had Prof. 
Endlicher himself detailed his experience, it would unquestionably 
have claimed consideration,—and perhaps it should not the less do so 
that it is transmitted to us through Baron Reichenbach. 

There is, however, another deduction from the interest and value of 
this book on the score of our faith in its testimonials,—viz., that the 
author and his English translators are evidently apologists for mesmer- 
ism. If anything could be calculated at once to condemn this publica- 
tion and to deter from its perusal every thoughtful and truth-seeking 
Englishman, it would be the balderdash of the preface to Dr. Ashbur- 
ner’s translation. Why this gentleman should have felt himself called 
on to translate this work when it wasin the hands of so t a 

rson as Prof. Gregory, we are at a loss to conceive—unless it were 
or the purpose of pressing the name of the German chemist into the 
service of the mesmeric farce as it is practised in land. We have 
all along maintained, with regard to mesmerism, that it embraces psy- 
chological and physiological phenomena which deserve investigation. 
We accept Baron Reichenbach’s book as an attempt to explain the lat- 
ter; and very glad we should be ifsome one could as satisfactorily, 
under the former head explain the condition of mind into which Dr. 
Ashburner and his brother mesmerists have got in thiscountry. Asa 
slight indication of the Doctor's state, we give the following extract 
from his preface.— 

“ Numerous questions suggest themselves in an examination of the philosophy 
of this subject:—Why the condition of brain favourable to the development of 
clairvoyance should beleng to certain irdividuals, and not to others? Why it 
should belong to some nervous susceptible temperaments, and not to others ? y 
some insane persons should bé in the category, and uct others? Why in some 
brains these peculiar d ments of mental lucidity should take place, quickly 
and easily by peculiar stimulauts, while others should requirea long period for the 
attainment of the object ?. Why, in some, the phenomena are not produced with- 
out a long course of mesmeric sleep, while in others, the preseuce of certain in- 
dividuals, or of certain crystals, or of clear bottles of clean mesmerised water, in 
the same room, suffice to excite the brain to the repuisite condition? In one and 
the same person, one mesmeriser shall never be able to roduce clairvoyance ; 
anothor mesmeriser will establish it as the first séance. I have no doubt of these 
facts : I have often witnessed them. I have produced the condition of clairvoyance ; 
but the kind and the degree of the phenomena differed very remarkably, from 
those produced by Major Buckley, in the same patients, Repeatedly | have tried, 
in vain, to make clairvoyaut somnambules read printed words which were en- 
closed in a pill-box. Mujor Buckley, ignorant of the same words, has had them 
quickly read in the innermost of a nest of five, four of them tightly-fitting silver 
boxes. The stimulus afforded by the odic — issuing from my brain, must then 
be very different from that of those emitted by his.”’ 





We wish Baron Reichenbach had been satisfied to record his expe- 
rience, and leave the mesmerists to themselves. It strikes us, too, that 
his conclusions are wrong when he supposes that an odylic influence 
exerted on one body by another produces magnetic sleep, seeing that 
Mr. Braid produces sleep in his patients without any passes at all,— 
in fact, by means of pieces of cork suspendedin the air. 
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One of the most curious parts of Baron Reichenbach’s book is, his ex- 
planation of the phenomena of ghosts on the odylic peage | After ex- 
plaining that all chemical changes are attended with odylic light, he 


says— . 

ar the close of this section, I now bring forward a useful application of the 
facts already ascertained, which is to me so much the more welcome, as it tears 
up one of the chief roots of superstition, that murtal enemy to the p' of human 
ees and liberty. A case which oceurred in the garden of the blind poet 
Pfetlel, has been widely circulated by the fects and is well known. J shall here 
mention so much of it as is essenual. Pleffel had engaged a young Protestant 
clergyman, of the name of Billing, as amanuensis. The biind t, when he took 
a walk, held Billing’s arm, and was led by him. One day, as they were walking 
in the garden, which was at some distance from the town, Pfeffel observed, that as 
often as they passed over a certain spot, Billing’s arm trembled, and the young man 
became uneasy. He made iuquiry as to the cause of this, and Billing at last un- 
willingly confessed, that as often as he passed over that spot, he was attacked by 
certain sensations, over which he had uo control, and which he always experienced 
where human bodies lay buried. He added, that when he came to such places at 
night, he saw strange (Scotice, uncanny) things. Pfeffel, with the view of curing 
the young man of his folly, as he supposed it to be, went that night with him tothe 

rden. Whenthey approached the place in the dark, Billing perceived a feeble 
ight, and when nearer, he saw the delicate appearance of a fiery ghost-like form 
hovering in the air overthe spot. He described it as afemale form, with one arin 
laid across the body, the other hanging down, hovering in an upright posture, but 
without movement, the feet only a few hands-breadths above the soil. Pfeffel, as 
the young man would not follow him, went up alone to the spot, and struck at ran- 
dom all round with his stick. He also ran through the spectre, but it neither 

moved nor changed to Billing’s eyes. lt was as when we strike with a stick 
through a flame—the form always appeared again in the same shape. Many ex- 
iments were tried during several months ; company was brought to the place, 
pee change occurred ; and the ghost-seer adhered to his earnest assertions ; and, 
in consequence of them, to the suspicion that some one lay buried there. At last 
Pfeffel had the place dug up. At a considerable depth they came to a firm layer 
of white lime, about as long and as broad as a grave, tolcrably thick ; and on break- 
ing through this, the bones of a human being were discovered. It was thus ascer- 
tained that some one had been buried there, and covered with a thick layer of lime, 
as is usually done in time of pestilence, earthquakes, and similar calamities. The 
bones were taken out, the grave filled up, the lime mixed up with earth and scat- 
tered abroad, and the surface levelled. When Billing was now again brought to 
the place, the appearance was no longer visible, and the nocturnal ghost had vanish- 
ed tor ever.—It is hardly necessary to point out to the reader what I think of this 
story, which caused much discussiou in Germany, because it came to us on the 
authority of the most trustworthy man alive, and received from theologians and 
psychologists a thousand frightful interpretations. Tomy eyes, it belonged en- 
tirely tothe domain of chemistry, and admitted of a simple and clear scientific ex- 
planation. A human corpse is a rich field for chemical changes, for fermentation, 
putrefaction, gasefication, and the play of all masner of affinities. A layer of dry 
quick lime, compressed into a deep pit, adds its own powerful affinities to organic 
matters, and Jays the foundation of a long and slow action of these affinities. in 
water from above is added ; the lime first falls toa mealy powder, and afterwards 
is converted, by the water which trickles down to. it, into a tallow-like external 
mass, through which the external air penetrates butslowly. Such masses of lime 
have been found buried in old ruined castles, where they had lain for centuries ; 
and yet the lime has been so fresh, that it has been used for the mortar of new 
buildings. The carbonic acid of the air, indeed, penetrates to the lime, but so 
slowly, that in such a place a chemical process occurs whieh may last for many 
ears. The occurrence in Pfeffel’s garden was therefore quite according to natural 
aws; and since we know that a continual emanation of the flames of the crystalline 
force accompanies such processes, the fiery appearance is thus explained. It must 
have ¢oritinued until the affinities of the lime or carbonic acid, and for the remains 
of organic matter in the bones, were satisfied, and finally brought into equilibrium. 
Whenever, now, a person approached who was, to a certain degree, sensitive, but 
who might yet be or appear in perfect health; and when such a person came with- 
in the sphere of these physical influences, he must necessarily have felt them by 
day, like Mdile, Maixjand' seen them by night, like Mdlle. Reichel. Ignorance, fear, 
and superstition, would now give to tho luminous appearance the form of a human 
Spectre, and supply it with head, arms and feet ; just as we can fancy, when we 
will, any cloud in the sky to represent a man ora demon.” 

The Baron has taken his * sensitives” to newly-made graves; and, 
as was to be expected, whether we regard the experience as genuine or 
not, they have felt and seen odylic influences. He concludes— 

“ Thousands of ghost stories will now receive a natural explanation, and will thus 
cease to be marvellous. We shall even see that it was not so erroneous or absurd 
as has been supposed, when our old women asserted, as every one knows they did, 
that not every one was privileged to see the spirits of the departed wandering over 
their graves. In fact, it was at all times only the sensitive who could see the imnpon- 
derable emanations from the chemical change going on in corpses, luminous in the 
dark. And thus I have, I trust, succeeded in tearing down one of the densest veils 
of darkened ignorance and human error.” 

We hope that in tearing from us all belief, or even interest, in our 
dear old ghost stories, the Baron has not been contributing to the sup- 
port of a delusion quite as dangerous as, and infinitely less exciting 
than, that of ghost-seeing. 

We should be sorry to see a belief in ghosts supplanted by a belief in 
the power of certain persons to see through a nest of five pill-boxes. 
We would rather put up with the occasional visitation of a ghost than 
live next door to one of these prying ‘‘sensitives.” Whatever might 
be the moral condition of the true old apparition, it could take no ma- 
terial advantage of us,—but the immoral ‘ sensitives” might find it 

tly to their advantage to be under theinfluence of Dr. Ashburner’s 
end Major Buckley. 

But we must conclude our notice. We have called attention to Baron 
Reichenbach’s book,—and we think that his character, that of at least 
one of his witnesses, and that of one of his translators are sufficient 
guarantees that the facts related are deserving of further investiga- 
tion. That a new agent has been discovered cannot reasonably be as- 
serted without further inquiry ;—and it is especially desirable in all 
future inquiries that the demonstration of its existence shall be sought 
for on a better basis than the increased involuntarly nervous suscep- 
tibility of a few exceptional persons in the community.—Atheneum. 

Inish Ports or Communication ror ATLANTIC STEAMERS.— 
Much has lately been written on this subject; but though something 
might be gained in time, by the substitution of a Western Irish port for 
Liverpool or Southampton, transhipment is an insurmeuntable objec- 
tion for general passengers, and for such light freight as steamers car- 
ry. Weinsert this extract for the sake of the local information it con- 
veys. 

An interesting report on the South-Western harbours of Ireland and 
their respective capabilities for a Transatlantic packet station has late- 
ly been presented to the Cork and Bandon Railway Company by Mr. 

ixon, their engineer. The harbours examined were four—namely, 
Berehaven, Bantry, Crookhaven, and Dunmanus—and they all present 
advantages of an important kind. Berehaven is at the entrance of Ban- 
try Bay, 40 miles in longitude west of Galway, and from its large area, 
and the great facilities which the surrounding coast affords for mak- 
ing its defences, it is pointed out as a most commanding position both 
for a naval and Transatlantic packet station. Bantry harbour is situ- 
dd 20 miles up the bay above Berehaven, to which, however, it is in- 
ferior both in res to extent as well as to ingress and egress with 
adverse winds. Crookhaven is situated on the most southern promon- 
tory of Ireland, and its longitude is 20 miles west of Galway. It is 
small as compared with Borehaven or Bantry, but is particularly safe 
and easy of access in all winds, while its eligibility for a packet station 
is shown by the fact that it is more frequented by Transatlantic traders 
than any other harbour on the southern coast of Ireland. It lies ina 
direct course between the coast of America and that of England; the 
srlgh bourne coast is well lighted from the Fastnet Rock and Rock 
Island, and it is said to be generally free from those fogs which so fre- 
quently occur on the western shores of the island. The fourth harbour, 
that of Dunmanus, is but little known. It is situated on the eastern 
side of Dunmanus Bay, and is exceedingly small andrarely frequented. 
Its position, |however, is very favourable for a railway communica- 
tion with Bandon. Each of these harbours, from their southern posi- 
tion, would present the wap of being suitable as a port of call, so 
that steamers might leave m or Liverpool with a much smaller 
supply of coals than under present circumstances. At Berehaven and 
Crookhaven this would lly be the case. With regard to the 
means of connec all or any of the various points thus described 
with the present railway communication between Dublin and Bandon, 
Mr. Nixon recommends the construction of a line from Bandon to Ban- 
try, with le rails, which should branch off in two routes as it ap- 
proaches the latter town, the one to Berehaven and the other to Dun- 
manus and Crookhaven. 





THE DUKE OF ATHOLL AND GLEN TILT. 

Having joined partially in the hue and cry against this Scottish 
nobleman, by publishing some of the sarcastic and other assaults to 
which he has laid himself open, we are bound, in the spirit of fair play, 
to make room for a few lines in his defence, addressed lately to the 
Editor of the Times. . 

Sir,—I address you at present in consequence of an article which ap- 
eared in the lea columns of your paper of the 17th current. The 


article referred to is that connected with the alleged right of way 
through Glen Tilt. The various letters inserted in The Times, and 
the other journals of the day, would have been allowed to pass unno- 
ticed ; but when the character of a nobleman is attacked by a leading 
article ina mange admittedly the most powerful, and having the larg- 
est circulation of any paper in the world, and when the article contain- 
ing that attack is based upon statements which are entirely at variance 
with the facts, you will, I am aware, at once acknowledge my title, as 
agent for the Duke of Atholl, to place the matter in its true colours 
before you, and to call upon you publicly to do his Grace the justice of 
disabusing the public mind on a point affecting his character and feel- 


ings. 

fh the article referred to, you state that ‘‘ the decision of the Court 
of Session, which opened the vale of Glen Tilt to the public, is, of 
course, matter of notoriety. But it seems the Duke of Atholl is pre- 
pared to snap his fingers at the sentence of that tribunal, or at least to 
resist all travellers who may endeavour to make use of their legal and 
most undoubted right of way through his romantic glen ;” and then 
follow the details of this Homeric episode, according to the Cambridge 
edition, your article throughout holding up the Duke to public odium, 
as a law breaker, a man of uncontrollable violence, as guilty of a gross 
misrepresentation of a simple fact which was well within his know- 
ledge, and as a hot-headed, foolish man, &c. 

ow, I beg leave to inform you that you are entirely wrong in as- 
antes that the question of the Duke’s right to exclude the public from 
Glen Tilt has been decided against him by the Court of Session. The 
case, as yet, has never been Before the Court upon its merits. Some 
time ago an action was raised by three individuals—one residing in 
Edinburgh, another in Aberdeen, and the third in Perth—to try the 
question of the right of way through Glen Tilt. A preliminary plea 
was taken by the Duke that the prosecutors of the action had no title 
to sue. The Court of Session decided that these parties were compe- 
tent to try the point, and as the decision was considered a very ques- 
tionable one, an appeal was taken upon it by the Duke’s agents to the 
House of Lords. The Court of Session, when applied to for leave to 
appeal, would only grant the power on certain terms, and according to 
these the three pursuers individually were to be entitled, pending the 
appeal, to pass through Glen Tilt without interruption. But no such 
rivilege was extended either to the public generally, or toany other 
individual whatever. Beyond this preliminary discussion the case has 
not proceeded ; no one, with the above exception, is entitled as matter 
of ‘legal and undoubted right” to pass through Glen Tilt. In the 
suit his Grace maintains that the Glen is his exclusive property, and 
that any one who attempts to pass without his permission commits a 
trespass. If under the appeal to the House of Lords the decision of the 
Court of Session is affirmed, the case will then come back for trial upon 
its merits, but it is quite a mistake to suppose that there is 4 judg- 
ment of the Court throwing open to the public a road through Glen 
Tilt. 

These are briefly the facts of the case. Had they been known to 
you, of course the article of which I complain would never have’ been 
allowed to into the columns of your paper. The young man who 
writes the letter which is published in your paper of the 15th current, 
and his companion were, as I am informed, made particularly aware of 
these facts, and having been so, it may naturally excite surprise that 
they did not take the trouble of endeavouring to ascertain the truth 
before persisting in the statement that the question as to the right of 
way had been finally decided by the Court. 

Absence from home has prevented me from making this communica- 
tion sooner. ‘ 

, I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Perth, Oct. 25. 


Captain (‘ Lonc-Rance”) Warner.—This daring, clever, but 
luckless personage was recently examined before the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy in London, on which occasion the following sketch of his career 
was made up. The poor bankrupt is still in limbo; but the details of 
the proceedings of the Court would not suit our columns. 


‘- The bankrupt is described as having carried on the business of pro- 
jectile manufacturer in Southampton-street, Strand. Captain Warner 
was employed for several pe previously to the close of the war in 
commanding a vessel which bore despatches to and from the French 
coast. In this perilous duty it was stated 3,800 seamen were killed, 


J. Convie. 











and Captain Warner himself wounded six times. At the termination of 
hostilities the captain received from the Government for his services 
50,0007. The whole of this sum, and much more, has been spent in the 
invention of those projectiles which have at least given notoriety to his 
name. In the narrative which he published, and which was in court, 
he gives a history of his proceedings. He says that in the year 1830 he 
was about leaving England for Egypt for the purpose of taking com- 
mand of one of Mehemet Ali’s vessels; that Mr. Lukin, of the War- 
office, solicitous of securing the benefit of his inventions and services to 
England, mentioned the subject to Sir Herbert Taylor, and the result 
was aninterview with King William IV., and the abandonment of the 
Egyptian adventure. He then publishes a correspondence which took 
lace between him and Captain Sir Richard Keats and Sir Thomas 
Tardy, and also the report of His Majesty’s Commissioners appointed 
to investigate and examine the inventions and discoveries of Captain 
Warner. This report is well known to the public, having been the 
subject of frequent comment in Parliament and by the newspapers. 
He states that he joined the expedition for Oporto, but his assistance 
was not required, for Don Miguel’s fleet had retired into the Tagus. 
He, however, returned to this country with an unlimited contract from 
Don Pedro to fit up a steam vessel, which he would have done, but that 
he had received a positive command from the King not to go out again, 
but to destroy any weapons he had poe. In the Portuguese ex- 
pedition, he alleges, he spent .13,000/., not a penny of which was ever 


repaid. - 
He claimed from the British Government for the invention of the in- 
visible shell 200,000/., for the “ long range” 200,000/. 





Omnisus Caps Exectririep.—By the courtesy of Mr. C. J. Pow- 
nall, a private gentleman of fortune, we have, this afternoon, been af- 
forded an opportunity of witnessing, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, an ex- 
tremely ingenious instrument, invented and patented by him, by which 
the exact number of persons who ride in an omnibus, during a journey, 
are correctly registered, so as to operate as a check against the con- 
ducter in charge of the vehicle. Should this invention answer its de- 
sired end, and we have little doubt it will, the great desideratum of a 
check by omnibus proprietcrs and companies upon their conductors 
will have been attained, and the former consequently saved a great deal 
of money, of which it is supposed they are dail defrauded under the 
present system by such of their servants as are of a dishonest turn. The 
reader will perceive that this is a matter of considerable importance, 
and he will be naturally desirous of knowing the means hy which it can 
be achieved. We shall therefore endeavour to give a brief and intelli- 
gible description of Mr. Pownall’s invention, so far as we can do so in 
popular language, and without the aid of diagrams. Its principle con- 
sists in causing the entrance of every person into or upon a carriage or 
other conveyance, or into or upon any passage way, to complete an elec- 
tric circuit or connexion with a voltaic battery suitably placed, and 


-such completion of the circuit to actuate a system of wheelwork and 


numbering index connected therewith, whereby the fact of such en- 
trance, and any number of entrances, will be unerringly ascertained 
and a The machine by which this is effected consists of a dial 
plate about six inches square, with pointers and index, to which is at- 
tached a voltaic battery. These are placed in a box below the floor 
of the omnibus, close to the ‘ta which passengers ascend and descend 
to and from the inside seats. The steps both to the outside and inside 
of the omnibus are so constructed on springs, that the weight of a per- 
son getting into the vehicle, or upon the outside, brings the electric 
wires of the voltaic battery into contact, so as to complete an electric 
circle or connexion. The wires are coiled several times round a piece 
of soft iron in the form of a horse shoe, only not so large, which piece 
of soft iron is magnetized immediately on the completion of the electric 
circuit. The iron so magnetized attracts a piece of metal connected 
with two or three cog-wheels immediately behind and in connexion with 
the dial-plate and actuates them, and these wheels, in their turn, move 
the hands on the dial-plate. An apparatus such as we have briefly de- 
scribed being placed below the floor of the omnibus, and the steps to 
both the inside and outside being also constructed as we have mentioned, 
the result is that the number of persons who travel in the vehicle are 
unerringly ascertained and registered on thedial-plate. The weight of 
& person stepping out or into an omnibus, or from the outcide, sets the 
machine in motion, and the dial counts one, and so en according to the 
number of passengers who get out and in. Of course a single passenger 
in stepping into ard out of the vehicle actuates the machine twice, the 
dial-plate, therefore, shows two for each person, but the number on the 


dial-plate being divided by two gives the exact number of passeng 
who have travelled during the oon or the day, and so qpevates ts 
an effectual check upon the conductors. 

It has been rightly sup that any instrument of this tell-tale de. 
scription which was visible or patent to either the passengers or the 
conductors would be liable to be tampered with or injuredy and there. 
fore Mr. Pownall, the inventor, has wisely enclosed it under a Bramah 
lock and key, so as to be accessi ny to the proprietors or their re. 
presentatives properly authorised Winspect it. 

We were curious to know how the instrument distinguished threepen. 
ny from sixpenny riders, and we found, much to our amusement and 
surprise, that it provided even for this desideratum. Suppose an omni- 
bus travels from the Bank to Bayswater, and that its threepenny ride 
either way extends to Charing-cross, an agent of the prorietors at either 
end of the full journey, on the omnibus starting, opens the box inclos- 
ing the index and takes a note of the number to which the hands point ; 
on the vehicle reaching Charing-cross, the extent of the threepenny ride, 
another agent of the proprietors, or the time-keeper, as it may be, again 
opens the box, and seeing the index pointing at (say) 17, he counts the 
pemongese remaining in or on the omnibus, which may be 6; he then 

educts 6 from 17, and the difference, 11, shows the number of three- 
peuny rides there have been. By an ingenious arrangement, too, a per- 
son may stand ever so long on the step of the vehicle, or dance a jig on 
it if he likes, but the index on his getting off will only count one. 

Such are a few of the more obvious and general features of Mr. Pow- 
nall’s ingenious invention, as it has been exhibited to us to-day, and we 
congratulate omnibus proprietors and companies on at least possessin 
an apparatus which will secure to them intact every farthing of the 
— of their trading concerns, and enable them to detect acts of dis- 

onesty on the part of their servants, at whose mercy they have hither- 
to wholly been. So effective does Mr. Pownall’s invention seem that 
there appears no way of escaping its recording finger unless the con- 
ductor of an omnibus can manage to lift his passengers out and in by 
the window or the door of the vehicle. Indeed, should that functionary 
himself leave his usual perch, and by the slightest chance, stand on the 
step of the omnibus, the inexorable register will count one, and so mulct 
him in threepence for his carelessness..—London evening paper, 1st ult, 





ForEIGNERS MAKING FREE witH ENGLAND.—Pio Nono having di- 
vided this country into Catholic bishoprics, it becomes absolutely neces- 
sary that, if Britannia is Hern to continue to rule the waves, she must 
rule the Sees also. We shall have to say No-no very peremptorily to 
Pio, with reference to the arrangement he has made for planting the 
crosier, or crook—which he will be allowed to do with a hook—in the 
soil of England. Ifthe sort of thing contemplated by the Pope of Rome 
is to be tolerated here,-we must expect other alien potentates to amuse 
themselves by cutting up the United Kingdom into little bits, after 
their own hearts, and sending the dignitaries of all sorts of creeds to 
supersede the ministers of our own religion. Unless a quietus is rapidly 
put to the arrogant peteneres of Rome, and unless we rap the Pope’s 
knuckles, as the only alternative left to prevent our being obli to 
kiss his toe, we may expect a few such paragraphs as the following to 
figure very speedily in our foreign intelligence :— 

The Hindoo Government has sent over Hoki Poki, to commence his 
functions as Brahmin of Battersea. Messrs. Laurie, of Oxford Street, 
have received directions to build without delay a car, with Collinge’s 
patent axles, for the accommodation of Juggernaut. 

The Mirzam of Moolrah has sent over Bow Wow to commence his sit- 
tings at Marylebone as Mufti of Middlesex, and Rusti Khan goes to 
Westminster Hall, to take his place in the Court of Chancery as Cadi 
of Chelsea. We had forgotten to state that the Bow-string is to be in- 
troduced at Bow Street, and Kooley Fooley will preside at the burn- 
ing of a widow oma pile of weeds collected from all the widows in the 
Metropolis. 

The Emperor of China has written to the officer in charge of the Junk 
at tho Temple Stairs, desiring him to take possession of the Temple, 
and devote it to Budd ; but we are happy to say that the scheme has 
been frustrated by the firmness of the Jack-in-the-water, who declared 
emphatically that Budd should go and be blowed before he—the Jack 
—would allow any trespassers on the ground committed to his charge. 
There have been further directions forwarded to the Junk, desiring 
that Poo Loo should cement the power of China in this country by as- 
suming the title and powers of Mandarin of Mile End, with the privilege 
of issuing chops to any extent, and Slater, the eminent butcher, is to be 
called upon to provide, gratis, the whole of the materials. 

Such are a few of the arrangements that may be looked for, as the 
suite of the recent measures taken by the Pope of Rome for establishing 
his authority in England—provided always that the measures in ques- 
tion are found to be effectual for the purposes desired. —Punch. 








SALe or GuAsTronsury ApBey anv Estare.—Yesterday the valu- 
able freehold estate and other properties situated in the town of Glas- 
tonbury and its vicinity, in the county of Somerset, comprising the 
Abbey-house, the ancient remains of Glastonbury Abbey, the Abbey- 
barn, the chancels of the churches of St. John, St. Benedict, &c., with 
the valuable right of the Rectory, were put up by auction by Mr. Chin- 
nock at the Auction Mart, considerable interest being excited on the 
occasion, it having been ascertained that some genileman connected with 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy had been in treaty for the purchase of the 
estate. It was stated by the auctioneer, in the account given by him 
of the rise and fall of Glastonbury, that the first Christian church in 
Britain was established there during the Saxon Heptarchy. It wasa 
place of great importance, and it subsequently became a borough. The 
remains of King Alfred were discovered by Henry II. on his resurn from 
suppressing a rebellion in Ireland, when he was entertained by the 
Welsh bards—to have been deposited in the abbey. King Henry VIII. 
deprived the abbey of its immense wealth, when it gradually sank into 
decay, and but little exists of its ancient splendour. The ruins of the 
monastery have since been used to build houses, make turnpike roads, 
and repair highways. The alienation of the manor of Glastonbury took 
place in the 4th of Edward VI., when it was granted by the Crown to 
the Duke of Somerset. In the year 1588 Queen Elizabeth granted the 
property to Sir P. Carew, and it afterwards passed into the family of 
the Duke of Devon. In 1733 the Duke of Devonshire sold the estate, 
when it came into the hands of the late owner. Mr Chinnock stated 
that he had received offers from the Archwological Society and from 
some Roman Catholics of high standing ; the latter had promised to let 
him know the sums they were willing to give, but they had not done so ; 
he was, therefore, compelled to put it up to public auction. The pro- 
perty was divided into three lots. The first comprised the abbey, 
which had cost 8,000/. in its erection ; the ancient ruins, and about 40 
acres of rich land. The first offer was 7,000/. ; and it was sold for 10,0000. 
The next lot consisted of 60 acres of land, with an almshouse, which 
went for 1,150/. The estate was purchased by Mr. H. Danby Sey- 
mour, M.P for Poole. The chancel was to be sold to that gentleman 
by private contract.— Times, 31st ult. 





Paris FasHions ror Novemsper.—At length the winter Fashions 
have made their appearance ; every house has brought out its novelty, 
each rivalling the other in elegance and richness. : : 

Among mantelets it is very difficult to discover that which will carry 
off the palm for good taste and elegance : will! it be this somewhat longer 
sleeve, this a little shorter, this one a little wider, or that a little nar- 
rower ? is the front of the mantelet to terminate in a point, or is it to be 
rounded off, er is it to be a little closer or fuller ? These various shades 
of difference in shape are represented by charming patterns. . 

In bonnets, velvet prevails. The shapes are open, in order to give 
room to puffed-out hair-bands, drawn in at the bottom, and setting round 
the face ; the crowns are thrown back en calotte, called Jockey, but 
without the horse-shoe, though this latter style is old. The insides of 
the bonnets are for the most part trimmed with velvet ribbon ; there 
are also many velvet drawn bonnets, trimmed with plaited velvet or 
black lace, and contrasting shades of velvet are often used instead of 
alternating velvet and lace. The favourite colours, or shades, are 
scabious, straw, violet, grey beaver, rose, white, and two new colours, 
dove and fire. The bonnet trimmings are velvet flowers, with foliage 
of satin of the same colour as the bonnet ; small weeping willows of 
feathers, or platted ornaments of two contrasting shades. Velvets and 
terry velvets are also united; grey beaver with rose, scabious and 
black, violet velvet with black lace. There are alsoa few drawn satin 

nnets. 
bo: Cloth is adopted for morning walking dresses, redingote form, open 
down the front, and embroidered in arabesque pattcrn, in silk braid 
and other trimming ; the sleeves are worked at bottom, and open, to 
admit underneath cambric or muslin sleeves tight at the wrist ; the body 
is embroidered to match the skirts. With this yedingote is worn % 
pardessus of the same cloth, embroidered in front and at bottom with 
braiding of from two to two-and-a-half inches wide. We have also seen 
dresses of woollen stuff, called armure, with a wove-in border at the 
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pottom of theskirt. Thus, the skirts of these dresses have three borders, 
each having five satin stripes, of lighter shade than the ground, of the 
dress: the spaces between the borders are the same as that formed by 
the five stripes, 80 that the ornament comes up to more than half the 
length of the skirt. The whole of the ww is striped, but the sleeves 
have similar stripes only at the bottom. The more showy dresses, and 
a little decolletées, are square in front (Louis XV. style), the body 

inted, the skirt plain, and but few flounces. The colours are sombre 
and plain ; the materials are velvet, satin, damask, watered, antique, 
and some plaids for the theatres, and half dress. These dresses are 
always worn@With open sleeves, trimmed with engageantes of lace ; and 
to shelter from the cold, satin ends of sleeves edged with fur. 

Short velvet cloaks, richly emb red either in satin stitch, silk 
braid, or gimp, are decidedly in vo he preferred colours being burnt 
preadand black. Short velvet cloaks, of the paletot shape, half tight, 
trimmed with lace embroidered entirely in satin stitch, and with narrow 
praiding, are also worn. There are also to be seen plain short Cache- 
mire or cloth cloaks, cut in the shape ofa bell, and somewhat long. 

On mantelets of silk entirely embroidered velvet ribbon is worn ; or 
stamped velvet flowers upon the stuff, produce a very pleasing effect. 
The braid used for the arabesque pattern is commonly plain, or only 
has a thick cord, andis about half to three-quarters of an inch wide. 

For walking, boots, entirely of leather, are the most fashionable ; the 
upper part of supple leather, like a thin stuff, and the lower part in 
varnished leather. 


Encusu Law Caances.—The “Common Law Commission” are 
about to recommend a very extensive change in the mode of proceeding 
in actions at law, by which expense and delay will be diminished as 
much as ible. it is said that the forms of action will be simplified, 
special pleading in a great degree abolished, and practice rendered 
speedy and comparatively inexpensive, thereby in some measure imi- 
tating the late procedure changes in the State of New York, which, as 
well as your judicial alterations, have excited much attention here. 
Great changes are certainly about to be effected ; and the courts will 
ere long cease to be machines, which can only be put into motion at an 
enormous expense, and which are avoided by all, except the wealthy 
and the hotly litigious.—Corresp. V. Y. Albion. 











A wipe-awaxe Arrorney.—lI heard the other day of an instance of 
wide-awake activity in a London attorney, which shows how business 
may be got by those who sleep with one eye open. Some years ago, a 

entleman well known in London,and possessed of considerable property, 
flied intestate. He was possessed of very extensive real estates, heavi- 
ly encumbered, and was otherwise greatly involved—so that it was 
doubtful whether anybody would be found bold enough to risk the 
trouble which would necessary ensue, on taking out administration to 
his estate. His affairs promised a rich harvest ; and to secure it, a 
creditor (the solicitor above alluded to) had a Bill in ey prepared 
in blank, and kept it by him, ready to fill in the name of the adminis- 
trator, whenever administration should be taken out. He paid a hand- 
some douceur to a clerk at the Prerogative Office in Doctors’ Commons, 
to give him the earliest possible intimation of the event. Within an 
hour after administration the bill was on file against the administrator, 
and the estates were sold and the assets regularly administered, in a 
suit which occupied several years, and the costs of which, paid to the 
said lively solicitor, amounted to between £8000 and £9000.—Jdid. 





Coo. SHADES IN THE Exuisirion.—Mr. R. H. Horne, author of 
«* Orion,” whose poetic fancies need no introduction to the English pub- 
lic, has addressed the following suggestion to a morning contem- 
porary :—*‘ The time for transplanting vines is near at hand. Why 
should not a number of the finest sorts of vines be planted in positions 
where the foliage will be most needed, thus obtaining a cool and lovely 
shade, arrangements also being made for training their festoons in the 
most graceful and picturesque forms? I say nothing at present of 
grapes. Of course there would be none for the first year; but a most 
beautiful shady screen might be obtained, not only from the vine 
leaves, but from other plants. Clematis and honeysuckles for odour, 
with various parasitical plants, orchidw, &c., might be added, to com- 
bine their varieties to the same effect. Their stems would not be at all 
in the way, because they must be fenced off. As it now seems more 
than probable that this splendid structure will remain standing for 
some years, the sooner the requisite arrangements for lofty avenues 
and arches of fruits and flowers are made the better. We may thus ~ 
compete with the tropics in more ways than one. At any rate get the 
roots in the ground, so as not to lose the season: the designs for train- 
ing can be made afterwards, in conjunction with aviaries and foun- 
tains.” —London News. 

Worpswortn’s Grave.—The church-yard in which Wordsworth is 
vuried, is one-quarter of a mile from our lodging, and was reached by 
s footpath through o cultivated field, and beside a mountain stream, 
made by artificial arrangements to assume most agreeable forms, with- 
out, in the least, violating the orler in which nature disposes its works ; 
and when we came near the ancient church around which repose the 
dead of many generations, our course was over one of these time- 
honoured bridges. The rivulet flows along the southern side of the 
churchyard, where a substantial wall resists the action of the water, 
and the earth is filled in so as to admit a grass plot, extending to the 
water, and as high as the wall. This is no new disposal of the grounds; 
for trees of large growth line the brink of the stream, and all the sur- 
rounding circumstances afford evidence that the grounds have been, as 
now, for a long course of years. ; 

Wordsworth’s remains are in that corner or side of the inclosure 
nearest the stream; beneath the trees and foliage there, and surrounded 
by all the objects which can possibly be combined to leave agreeable 
impressions when one has been among the resting places of the dead. 
Near his grave are the tombstones of two children of the poet of lake 
and mountain: in close connection is that of a nephew, and through 
the inclosure the ‘‘ forefathers of the hamlet sleep,” gathered through 
the course of years within this copening Tm of what remains of man 
when mortal has put on immortality. His gee is designated by a 
slab at cach end—of a material closely resembling Welsh slate—painted 
black, and no way differing from othersin the inclosure. They are not 
so high by half as some slabs erected in our state for persons of adult 
age; but much thicker, and full a third wider; as is the case through 
the yard. The earth upon the grave was a gentle, not an abrupt rise, 
covered with thick, closely shorn, luxuriant grass, on which were laid, 
by some traveller recently there, or the hand of family friends, a few 
unwithered flowers. Upon the slab is merely, William Wordsworth.— 
Letter from Grasmere, in the Concord, N. H. Statesman. 








AccipENnT To Mr. CHAartes MATHEWS, THE ComMEDIAN.—On Thurs- 
day night an accident occurred to Mr. Charles Mathews, the lessee of 
the Lyceum Theatre, during the performance of the new comedy, ‘‘ M 
Heart’s Idol,” which, it is expected, will prevent him from fulfilling his 
professional duties for some time.’ Lm» the first scene Mr. Mathews, 
while fighting a duel with Mr. Vining, received the point of the sword 
in the palm of his left hand, through which it completely passed. Mr. 
Mathews left the stage immediately, and the audience was not aware 
that the accident had happened till Mr. Roxby, the stage manager, 
craved the indulgence of the audience for Mr. Mathews, who had met 
with an accident. The curtain was dropped, and the musicians com- 
menced playing several pieces of music. This lasted for some time, 
and the audience became impatient. Mr. Roxby was called, and after 
a short delay he again came forward and explained the nature of the 
accident, and that it being impossible to continue the comedy, he was 
then waiting the arrival of the company for the last piece. After a 
delay of about an hour the performance was resumed. On making in- 

uiries at the stage door it was found that Mr. Mathews was suffering 
the most acute pain, and that Dr. Jones, his medical adviser, had dres- 
sed the wound, which was found to be of a most serious character.— 
Weekly Times, Nov. 3. 

A NEW FIELD FoR ENTERPRISE, IN Nova Scot1a.—We have been 
favoured with the sight of a very beautiful specimen of Marble pro- 
duced at Five Islands, on the property of Dow D. Roop, Esq. The ar- 
ticle is without any exception, the purest and finest that we have on 
any previous occasion seen. The locality produces three varieties— 
Viz., black, white, variegated. These are said to exist in the greatest 
abundance, and at the distance only of one mile and a half from a con- 
venient shipping place on the Basinof Mines. There cannot bea doubt 
that, all the various materials for building, are scattered over this 
province with the utmost profusion. Only give us the Railway, and 
the sound of the whistle will speedily wake our people up to the many 
advantages they have hitherto overlooked.--Once on the road to im- 
provement, Halifax would soon be metamorphosed from the dingy, and 
irregular lines of houses into a regular built and cleanly city. A 
sample of the white marble in question has been sent to England by the 
Hon. Delegate. It is satisfactory to be assured, that a sample was also 
presented to Mr. Stirling, the Architect, at the British North American 





Bank, and that gentleman has pronounced it superior to anything of the 
kind—not even excepting Italian—he had everpreviously put a chisel 
to.—Nova Scotian. 

Honour to a Nova Scottan.—The honorary medal from Lloyds 
has been awarded to Capt. Cook, of Yarmouth, for his humanity and 
intrepidity in saving the lives of the passengers on board the ill-fated 
American Ship Caleb Grimshaw—an occurrence which must stiil be 
fresh in the memory of his countrymen.—Jbid. 








A Town Sire Lost iw THE Grass.—The n employed in taking 
the census, writing to the Dubuque Tribune from Fayette county, lowa, 
relates the following characteristic anecdote : 

‘* While crossing one of the extensive prairies that stretch along the 
southern border of Fayette county, upon which the grass and vegeta- 
tion had grown to the height of four or five feet, then seared and yel- 
lowed by the autumnal frosts, we were puitonly startled by the voice 
of a person shouting ‘ Hello, there, stranger, did you come from this 
here course?’ Turning in the direction of the voice, we discovered 
the head of a person just peering above the top of the tall grass, while 
the arm was extended in a sonthern direction. We answered affirma- 
tively, when the man continued: ‘* Well, stranger, did you see any- 
thing of a town site in your travels, slanting a little towards the sun, 
with a bustin’ spring coming out right by the side ofa boulder? I found 
one down in these parts last spring before the yegetation was up, and 
I’ve been looking for it again close on to two days, and, by thunder, I 
can’t find it!’ We answered that we had not discovered his lost town 
site, when he continued: ‘ Well, Stranger, I reckon, I’ll have to give it 
up till the grass burns, and if you'll let me ride behind into the settle- 
ment, I'll make you a deed to a lot fronting on the public square as soon 
as I get my land warrant squatted on “ Tor City.”’ Not being the 
owner of any town property, we accepted the offer.” 





WHERE YOU CAN'T CROSS OVER A CROWDED THOROUGHFARE, TRY 
TO CROss UNDER 1T.—A great deal of inconvenience has been for some 
time felt, and risk encountered by the public in crossing from one side 
of London-bridge to the other, in consequence of the enormous traffic 
over it, and at Tast the corporation has taken the matter of complaint 
into consideration. It has been proposed by Mr. Dawson, one of the 
representatives of the Walbrook Ward, to make for the public an easy 
and safe communication between the east and west sides of the bridge, 
by forming a passage or tunnel,7 feet high and 3 feet wide, through or 
rather beyond the abutment of the south or Surrey end of the bridge, 
from the first landing of the steps on the east side to the corresponding 
landing of the steps on the west side. Itis calculated that the passage 
or tunnel will also prove of great convenience to numbers of persons 
who come up by railway to London-bridge, and want to get into the 
steamboats for the west end of the town, without the hazard of their 
lives or limbs in crossing the bridge. Mr. Bunning, the architect to 
the city, and Mr. Leach, the engineer to the Thames Navigation Com- 
mittee, have been requested to ascertain the exact structure of that 
part of the bridge through which the passage or tunnel is proposed to 
be made; and it is believed that no engineering difficulties will present 
themselves to the accomplishment of the object.— 7'imes. 





CHyess. 
PROBLEM No. 104, sy Locus, Jr. 
BLACK. 














" WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 103. 


White. Black, 
1. Q to B6 ch K to K2 
ttoB5ch KtoB 


| K movcs 


q 





Black White. 
1. Kt to Kt6ch K moves p 
2. Rto Kt7 ch K tks R 
8. QtoQ7 K moves 
4. Q to B 8 checkmate. 
5 a 


Funny CroaAKInG—A PROSPECTIVE PEEP AT LONDON NEXT YEAR. 
—A dreadful fire, nearly half the city and a great part of Westminster 
destroyed. Bands of foreigners organised for plunder ; devastation in 
every quarter. Witha million and a half of people assembled, the 
turmoil and destruction will prove the Exhibition of 1851 to be the 
greatest in the world’s records. England has her deadly enemies, who 
cannot combat her in war, but who will have an opportunity of inflict- 
inga heavy calamity upon her. Let the ministers of the crown be pre- 
pared; it is not impossible but that some dreadful conspiracy may now 
be concocting. To be forewarned is to be forearmed.—Shropshire 
Conservative. 


Wuat's TO BE DONE wiTH THE Wives ?—A correspondent of the 
Patriot puts a pertinent question :—** Allow me to ask what the priest- 
ly seceders to the Roman church do with their wives’ If these gen- 
tlemen are called by the Holy ‘Spirit to the ministry, and by the same 
Spirit to their apostacy (it is an old-fashioned, but the only word), they 
must still be priests, whether in their old faith or their new: but, ac- 
cording to their new faith, they must be Calives. I cannot understand 
this, unless their wives at the same time become nuns. Is it a case for 
a dispensation? or how is it managed ?” 








A FEW MORE CRUMBS FOR A NEGLECTED AND ILL-TREATED PER- 
sonAGE.—We are glad to understand that the committee for the man- 
agement of the Bombay steam fund have presented the widow of the 
late Lieutenant Waghorn, through their ope in this country, with a 
Government annuity of £25 for the remainder of her life, out of the un- 
appropriated balance of the fund in their hands. This fund was con- 
stituted by the proceeds of a public subscription at Bombay in 1833 for 
the purpose of promoting the great object of steam communication with 
England, and the amount raised has been appropriated from time to 
time in accordance with that design. The station-houses for the over- 
land route across the Desert were constructed by these means. 





PROSPECTS OF THE FRENCH VINTAGE FOR THE PRESENT SEAson, 
—The result of the most careful inquiries in the wine-growing districts 
is that the quantity of present crop will be equal, if not greater, than 
that of last year, but that the quality will be inferior, except in some 
favoured districts, such as Burgundy and the Beaujolais, where the 
vintage was concluded during the dry weather. In Champagne, Lor- 
raine, and Alsace, the wine will be only middling, and the h pry 
will be reduced by the grapes having rotted before they arrived at ma- 
turity. <enai 

A Cockney Lanp-mark Doomep—Parks FoR THE PropLe.—Th 
Commissioners of Woods and Works have now completed the ie 
ments for carrying into effect the projected park in Battersea-fields, 
and have poothdieh. for the sum of 11,000/., the celebrated shooting- 
grounds and premises so long known as the Red House. The present 
occupier is to be allowed to remain in possession for fifteen months, as 
it is the intention of the Commissioners to commence without delay the 








erection of the iron suagension- bridge, which is to cross the Tha 
immediately below the Royal Hospital on the Pimlico side. _— 


Appointments. 


WHITEHALL, Oct. 30, 1850.—The Queen has been pleased to direct lett 
patent to be passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of p rns Britain 
and Ireland, coning > her Royal Highness Princess Mary Duchess of Gloucester 
the office or offices rand Keeper of the New Park, near Richmond, in the 
room of Adolphus k Duke of Cambridge, deceased. 

Foreicn-Orrice, Oct. 24.—The Queen has been graciously p] d j 
the Big Hon. Richard Lalor Sheil to be her Majeets's Minister Pledpueeiey 


to the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
Arup. 


There were no promotions or changes gazetted on Tuesday the 29th ult, or Fri- 
day the 1st inst. 

Tue GUARD ON BOARD THE “Neptune,” Convict Suir.—tt will be remem. 
bered that the above named vessel was the one whose arrival and detention at the 
Cape of Good Hope wasso often noticed in our columns, in connection with the 
attempted founding of a penal colony. A local paper coutuins the following para- 
graph.—" The detachment of the 91st Regiment, in charge of the convicts per 
Neptune, to Launceston, have just returned in the Prince of Wales. They gave 
a most unfavourable account of the character of the men, and say that they often 
felt inclined to fire upon them. They left this on Wednesday last for the frontier, 
to join their regiment.” The following wasissued as general orders on the arrival 
of the detachment, 





“ Head-qu Cape Town, Aug. 20, 18° 
“ The Commander-in-Chief desires to record his marned Spartan ion of the conhuet one 
Lieutenant Melvin and the non-commissioned officers and soldiers of the detachment of the 
reserve battalion of the 91st Regiment which formed the escort on board the transport Nep- 
tune—a very arduous daty at any time,and especially under the circumstances atiending 
this detachment, which has now returned to this country from Hobart Town, after being 
embarked from the period it left England 18 ths. Tae duct of this detachment has 
been exemplary, and nobly merits this expression of his Excellency’s a probation. 
“A. J, CLOETE, Lieutenant-Colonel, D.Q. M. G.” 


Navy. 


AppointTmMENTS.—Lieut. the Hon. Oliver W. M. Lambart to the Ocean, 80, flag- 
ship at Sheerness. —Master James Saunders, recently commander of the Nort 
Star when sent to the Aretic regions, to be Master-Attendant at Malta yard, vice 
James Napier, superannuated. 

The following ships have arrived home from foreign stations, and will be paid 
off; the Cambrian, 40, Commodore James H. Plumridge, from the East Indies, 
the Mariner, 12, Captain Mathison, from Hong Kong, and the steam-vessel Pluto, 
4, Lieut, Com. W. K. Jolliffe, from the coast of Africa. 

Two Turkish ships of war have arrived at Spithead—The Serpent, 12, Com- 
mander Barker, was at Hong Hong, August 28. She had been very sickly from 
fevec and dysentery, and at one time had 70 men on the list. She had atthe above 
date 40 officers and men at the hospital.—A French fleet, under the command of 
Vice-Admiral Deschenes, consisting of the F'ried/and, 120, flag-ship of the Vice- 
Admiral; Valmy, 112, Rear-Admiral Dubourdieu; Henri IV., 100; Jemma y 
100, Inflexible, 90, Jena, 90, and the Caton (Steam-sloop), having sailed from Cher- 
bourg on acruise, anchored in Torbay on the 28th ult, and was subsequently seen 
at other places along the coast. Their movement are recorded at length, but are not 


ofimportance. 
Obituary. 


Masor GENERAL Sik Patrick Ross.—We have already intimated that pa- 
pers had been received irom St. Helena, to 31st of August, in which the death of this 
distingvished general officer, who had been the governor since 1846, was announ- 
ced, though the exact date is not specified. It now appears that he died on the 28th 
of August last. Heentered the cavalry service in 1794 as a cornet, and served 
nine years in India, both under the command of the first Lord Harris, and after- 
wards under Sir Arthur Wellesley, during which periodthe late Sir Patrick Ross 
was a captaio of the 25th, afterwards the 22nd Light Dregoons. He served under 
Lord Harris in the Mysore campaign in 1799, including the battle of Mallavelly, 
and the siege of Seringapatam, and with the division under the then Sir A. Wel- 
lesley in the campaign of 1801 against the Mahratta chief Dhoondiah. From 1802 
to 1804 he also served in the Mahratta country, and at the reduction of the ceded 
provinces. In 1805 Major Ross returned home from India, and in 1807 he was 
promoted to a lieutenant-colonelcy in the 23rd Light Dragoons. Having subse 
quently exchanged to infantry he proceeded to the Peninsula and joined the second 
battalion of the 48th Footin Portugal, and, in 1810, as the senior officer, held the 
command of the late Lord Hill’s brigade until compelled by severe illness to return 
to England. Lieut-Col. Ross, on his recovery, was placed as assistant adjutant- 
general on the home staff, which appointment he held until the peace of 1814, in 
which year he obtained the brevet rank ofa colonel in the army. In 1816 Colonel 
Ross was appointed to a lieutenant-colonelcy in the 75th regiment, which he joined 
in the Jonian Islands. He remained in command of that corps, as well as of the 
islauds of Santa Maura and Zante, until 1821, when he was promoted to the rank 
of major-general. In 1824 he was appointed to the staff of the Ionian Islands, and 
the next year was advanced to the government of Antigua, Montserrat, and Barbu- 
da, and ou his return from this appointment he was in 1834 nominated a K.C,H. 
In 1837, Sir Patrick received the order of a Knight Grand Cross of the Order of 
St. Michael and St. George. By his decease the governorship of St. Helena becomes 
vacant. He was 72 years of age. ’ 











THE Rieut Rev. Joun Inatis, D. D., Bishop oF Nova Scorita.—His 
Lordship, who died in Curzon-street, May Fair, on the 27th ult., in the,73d year 
of his age, was son of the Right Rev. Charles Inglis, D. D., the first Bishop of No 
va Scotia; he received his education at King’s College, Windsor, in that settle. 
ment, and was consecrated in 1825. He married, in 1802, Miss Cochrane, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Cochrane, Esq., Member of Council, N.S Nova Scotia was f 
first Colonial See founded by Great Britain, and the diocese includes, besides the 
county which gives its name, New Brunswick and Prince Edward's Island, The 
annual stipend is £2,400. 


Samuel Dickson, Esq., M. P., the successor of Mr. Smith O’Brien in the repre- 
sentation of the County of Limerick.—On the 21st ult., at his residence, Rose-bauk, 
Hanwell, Middlesex, aged 81, Thomas Hume, Esq., M- D., Oxen. Dr. Hume was 
physician to his Grace the Duke of Wellington when with the army in Portugal, 
also physician for many years to hislate Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 
He is buried in the family vault of his widow, herself the last descendant of the ce- 
lebrated mathematician, Dr. John Wallis, LL. D., the contemporary and friend of 
Newion, Locke, &c. Lieut. Joseph Driffield, R.N., son of the late Col. Driffield, 
R. M.—AtSt. mene 55, Sir James Wylie, M. D.—On the 16th ult, fell 
at Kalervi Kathely, by a ball through his chest, whilst gallantly leading a charge 
at the head of his brigade of Light Cavalry. Brigadier-Grenere! Eardley Wilmot, 
KS V, &c., of the Austrian army, an old and distinguished officer, late of Gresley- 
park, and formerly a Major in her Majesty's service, and who served in the Penin- 
sula.—Assistant-Surg. C. D. R.Symons died on the 26th of July, on board the flag 
steam-frigate Cen‘aur, at West Bay, Prince’s Island, coast of Africa, after four 
days’ illness, aged 26 years —On the 19th inst., at his residence, Scott County, 
Kentucky, Col. R. M. Johnson, Vice-President of the United States during the ad- 
ministration of Mr, Van Buren. Colonel Johnson was particularly distinguished 
by his gallantry during the last war with Great Britain. 








A LADY, just returned from France and Eng and; wishes to engage in a family to fin- 

-& ish the education of young ladies. Having been long experienced in teaching, and re- 

sident in fumities of the first standing, is prepared to give the most satisfactory references 
Terms $600 per annum. Address A. office ofthis paper. nov 23—1t 





FREEDOM FROM COUGH IN TEN MINUTES, 
INSURED BY 


BRYAN’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


SINGLE DOSE of this extraordinary Remedy is guaranteed to give immediate relief 
in all csaes of Cong Colds, Asthmas, Bronchitis, Irritation of the Uvulaand Tonsi’s, 
and all diseases of the Lungs, or the money will bereturned. They are pleasant to § 
unfailing in the effect, and have been fully tested by thousands, both in the United and 
Europe. Price 5 cents. Sold by Drnggists generally. Wholesale Depot in New York, 


273 Hudson street. 
A. TURNBULL, Agent. 


A wholesale agent wanted in each of the principal cities throughout the Union. Orders 
asovemed to the proprietor, J. Bryan, Kochester, N. Y. (post-paid) will meet aby atten- 
on. nov 233—lm 





NEW VOLUME OF 


COOPER'S LEATHER STOCKING SERIES, 
This day is published, by GEORGE P. PUTNAM. 

THE PIONEERS: by J. Fenimore Cooper. Author's revised edition, with new intro 
duction, &c.12mo. cloth, $1,25. 

BENVENUTO CELLINI’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—Containing information respecting 
the Arts ,and the History of the 16th Century, &¢., Translated by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. New 
Edition, 2 vols. in one, 12mo. cloth, $1,25, 

‘Rich in the most curious incidents, presenting a fine picture of Italian Life, Manners. 
and Art, and invested with an interest truly romantic and dramatic.”—Lit. World. ‘ 

THE WORLD'S PROGRESS, A DICTIONARY OF DATES—With Tabular Views 
of General History, and Historical Chart, Edited by G.P. Putnam. 1 vol, small $vo. cloth 
$2; 1-2 cf.$2,75; cf. ex. $3,'C. 

“ Asa work of reference we know nothing equal to this book either for comprehensive - 
ness of perspicuity.”—Prof. Hart, Sartain’s Mag. 

RURAL HOURS, BY MISS COOPER-—lIllustrated by twenty-one beautiful coloured 
drawings of Birds and Flowers, 1 handsome octavo yolum>, cloth, extra git, $5; morocco 


extra $7; paper machie, $y. 
« 4 volume which has long been a desideratum ia our American Li-erature. It is an 


American Book of the Seasons.” 

MISS LYNCH’S POEMS-—IJllustrated wlth the designs, by Darley, Huntington, and 
others. New Edition,8vo.cloth, 1,5). 

DICKENS'S HOUSEHOLD WORDS, No, XXXII. Piise6 cents. ‘ 

BERANGER’S LYRIc’s ILLUSTRATED—With beautiful designs by the most{eminent 
Artists of Paris. 1 vol. 8vo- cloth, $5; morocco extra, $7, 
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GHO. SCRIVEN, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT AND GENERAL DEALER, 
Removep To No. 138i Water Srreer, 


NEW YORK. 


ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
nov 23 





SKETCHES OF REFORMS AND REFORMERS. 
BAKER & SCRIBNER have just Published a new and Revised Edition of 
SKETCHES OF REFORMS AND REFORMERS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 


IRELAND—By Henry B. Stanton. 1 vol 12mo. 


* We have read the majcr ‘thie vetentielll dialiise the whole book is warm 
with Life."—N_ Y. pT ™ > 


“The suck gelte which it exhibits comprises many of the t illustrious names ef 
Great Britain.”— Y. Tribune ” an ne 


* They are fn with energy and power.”—N. Y. Reeorder. 
A BOOK OF THE HEART. 
B. & S. will publish the last of this month a new book by Ix M:xvet, entitled 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 
Reverie I—Smoke—Flame and Ashes, Reverie I1.—Sea Coal and Anthracite. Reve- 
rie 11],—ACigar—thrice lighted, Reverie IV. -Morning—Noon—Evening. 
The book being written by one of the reputed authors of the Lorgnetic, will afford an op 


portunity for those curious in the matter, to compare the respective styles of Joun Timon 
and of lx Marve. 
BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
novié —tf 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau street, N Y. 





THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ber 
muda and St. Thomas on or about the 6th of December, She has excellent accommo 
dations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda.,..c.s+ssecesseeccccoeees . $35 
do St. ThOMas.ccocccoseseescscessoes - ® 


There is a regular Mail communication between Si. Thomas and all the West India 
Islands, Vera Cruz, Havana, Venezuela, &c. 
The MERLIN wiil tase freight. Apply to 


nov |6 E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 





on LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Gapt. 
James est.—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Euro tively oD 
ye 7th of December, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot o Canal street. 
© berth secured until paid for 
An letters must pass through the Post Office. 
For freight or passage, having unequalied accommodations for elegance or comfort. 


Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
The Steamer P.4CI FIC, will succeed the Atlantic, and sail the 2ist December. 


ee cess SITUATION AS GOVERNESS for a Lady of more than usual talent, 
fied to instruct in German, Italian, and French, the latter acquired in Paris ; 

Music, ant uirements of a complete Enylish Education. The hig testimon 
—- No objection to the ‘South. Address, prepaid, U. L. C., Lower "Pout Otiee, New 








GEORGE MACDONALD, 
COMMISSION AND GENERAL AGENT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Rererences.—Anthony Muro. Yie Ki. H B.M. Consul, New York; William yo Nay & 


Sona, New York; William Mure, B.M. Consul, New Orleans ; James Aiken & Son, 
Liverpool. oct 26—6m 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE BEST PORTRAIT OF JENNY LIND. 
XECUTED b ~~ after Root’s admirable Daguerreotype taken at the special re- 


quest of Madile. L' 
Size of the Print, 24 by Saee Price of each copy plain $2, coloured in exquisite style, 
GOUPIL & CO. 


$4. Allorders to be ad 
Print Publishers, 289 Broadway. 


oct I8—6t 
WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
LOOKING-GLASS WARE ROOMS AND ART REPOSITORY. 
English, French and German Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c. 
NO. 353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Mesers. Witeue & Stevens have pleasure in announcing the completion of arran 
n London and Paris, for a complete 4 assortment of requisite materials for the 1, th 
Amateur, rae Pupil, in all departments of the Arts. 
thelr Stock already ti store an coming to hand by late arrivals, comprising a choice from 
‘h department, selected in person specially, with the advice of the first 
seston: a tne Teaalte a onthe most favourable terms, is confidently recom- 
eet en oF 0! Studies me 95 eee Be teseet and a or works of Calame 
Harding, ys Brake, Ferogio, C cage and others 





ae e, Cane, Harvey M iller, and others of t e Authors on’ Art, From their mate | 
dete wenies anions 
Canvass, een Regie and oa Crayon Papers of all tints and several quali- 


Powder ne ies, 
Cake and Moist colours 
white, and coloured , In boxes fited. for 


ENGLISH WAX NIGHT MORTARS. 
TO eres 20d 10 bones, rs, from ALEX. BARCLAY & CO., London. A small lot re- 
Pharmaceutical Se be 


eared ty BELEUO & Ss i Broadway. 250 4th Avenue, 

cor. 20th et, os No.2 2 Park Row, New York. Also, Perfumed Ou, 

for every ption of Lamp, the best and and pleasantest oil in use. For sale by the gelion of | dation 
FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS.. 

DELLUC & CO sr once Bucotne,& Fre alesge verte gt the be 2 for infante, 


nch preparation, made from baked Wheat, 
Arabes, Ley from Cocoa deprived of its oil, lish 

tke. S0i Brosdway? 350 ath Aveune, and 2 Pak how. English Pow 

FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 


For Blanc-Mange, Jellies, Custards, lee Creams, &c. 
DELLUC & CO. ha fi of their pine 
Flavoring pete Bitter Aimond, Raspbe 4 a6 woerry, Fine Apple le 
Sweet-Orange, ectarine, Cutee, Hose ke Fes cals’ ekoie 
sale and at 581 Broadway, ih Avenun corner Sth atrect, wind’? Park i ‘s 
sept 
McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 


FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 








J. McSymon Francis MacDonacp, 
apl 6 
COAL—COAL—COAL. 
Tie impoes SORDYE RIL, CANAL having been so much henge A the late presi, as to 
ed ny Se: more Coal down has made ar 


this dersi 
means of which he will receive h Coal, and is now 
each Orchard or White Ash, of sizes suited to'the 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 


95 Sixth Avenue pose em Sores and 402 Washin ~y tr 4 
between Huber and Laight. a ons 


prepared to sup wl cone conmenans 
Range, Furnace 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 





Nw PAINTINGS recently arrived —_ Europe, ameng which is ‘‘Germania” by 
Koehler, a werk of Art of the class 
The exhibition of paintings by of the obove school, has received many additions, 
and remains open oer two rooms over the hall of the Church of Boa Phe Aimate 
between 3) and Prince streets, from 10 o’clock 4 till 10 o'clock P Admission 
25 cents ; Tickets 50 cts; Catalogues 12 1-2 cts junez2—if 





BDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 
MEMBER of the Royal College of ~ 1 -4 and ——~saf- of Apothecaries Hall, Lon- 





te dag cs aerate his office as usual, and future during the 
o Be cevcccccccersececcesscovesceseseseee-DevestilleesslO 
A Bh. coccccccccccccccascccccessccoccccesDseectllleceeed 
Evening ....+0: ssscsesece Ucbddedbihetees Fete Aliicss D 
66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan 5—ly 
HARPS. 


BROWNE & CO. Reghow end Ravastane of Grand Semi Grand, end Six Octa 
J.5 Double Action Harpe. ee ee way. F yo 


J. F. BROWNE would call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
th elegant collection he has for sal: ——— every variety in styleand finish. 
nrope, be is able to produce instruments 


hislong experience in the ay 
the finest in tone, cope mechanism, together with such improve- 


toge 
Fd fit alaiy for for TT, of climate, in this ong A list of prices and 
descriptions can be recei 1. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
by the first authors, recaived oe "the arrival of the steamships. Ordere for any piece ci n 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'’S prt cab og vy SELTZER APERIENT 


H4s obtained among P drawn fromaneminent d very distix 
guished member of the Medic Peatecslon 2 of this city the following testimonial of ite 
merits: a single trial wiil not fail to convince the most ap rod its gaieacs. 
TESTIMONIAL.—From George’ Dexter, M. D., Bveteneer o of i 3 
‘ine which you pre- 


“T have carefully examined and in many cases 
sented me, and am happy to bear my ‘eunmony in its ——. 
“Tt has ‘ong been a desideratum Ly the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
= saegy ee which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
tzer rient. 
“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, _wt- &c., the ‘ ty Aperient’ in 
hands ae proved indeed a gol remedy. are generally obnoxious to 
children them as you may, in many cases, however, ‘in which I Hen administered 
our ie bm ake oe they have pn vf taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
dose. = rsons visiting or residing in bi  2 climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
with which it may be ee 


= public, it a claim to general notice which its — eo 

8 to the ve it aclaim notice w su 

port.” e [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER M. mB “i 
No. 68 Warren street, N. 


New York, March ist, 1843. 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 
Prepared and sold Rowect, commer of Warren, MeTe nn eeu one APotboce 

















No. 263 G 
"74 Iso for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor Henss, 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, ee . Brown 
egy ee Philadelphia. E. M. ©: , Charleston. He vannah Sickles & 
7 40 Sue st., New Orleans, and by e principal druggists theoughent the United Staects, 
une 3 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





painting Flowers, Figures, and Land- 


i sca 
olaanit Pu ; 
and Lila Moist Colours in tubes, 


canvass, 
Wood and China —, Tracin: 
Hog Hair, Fitch, Sable, Camels’ Hair, and Shove locks and Books for Oil and 
wee rushes, Water Colours, 
Millboard Mathematical Instruments, 
Painting Oils aod Varnishes, Bronze Powders 
Modelling Tools, Table and other Easels, 


Sketching Boxes, Stools, Canes, Umbrellas, 
Folios, and Easels 


Turnbull's & hey tn London and Bristol 
Boards 
Juvenile Coiours and Colour Boxes. 


Whatman’s English and fine French Draw- 
ing Papers, 
Their t facilities enable them to import to order, any Work on Art, or any class of 
Art Manufactures, afforded by the European market. 
ce” The usual consideration afforded 'Teachersand Lunstitutions. oct 12—3m 








NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


Ts oe bo LA ad combines a large and well selected Library, both for reference and 
with commodious and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 

pa with F and American periodicals and newspapers. 
et ubacribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 


The Terms are $25 for an assignable and inheritable or share, with an annual char; 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, Picctering Meee free. i 


Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





M=3:; BAILEY respectfully announces Suche continues to receive Pupils in Vocal 

Music --a course of instruction is adopted Melitg es, De cxesstion of the 

most moat populas Son Refers to former pupils. “terme moderate. 194 Fourth pony oe — 
ashington Square. m 








MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 

H. E. Monteomente, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 


ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia 
jan 19—ly 





ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 
B&Shes RYPER! HPL AE UT -708 RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
"el show Se cater e ahk aS lead ede satis aad eoutiag arene ten 


Boston, Feb. 15, 1247. 
ted by you for the hair, has been extensively 


inven 
me hn. vy fey an ney Cet tbe docied nao onae o mere foams reg of ie 
skin mpurities, without 
ieee ot orate result of 

eer are so frequently the r x well 
Itisan the Ladi it keeps the hair in Syanh cath end the 
axin or ofthe bak tee tro dandriff'ohd scurt For children, it lays the foundation 
seon.ve AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING 
invented for shav 


most 
otiet of 
All the above have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
superior anyihing yet invented but, if not found to prove eo, trial, the money, in 
canes, willbe by my Agents. “s bet 


WILLIAM BOG 
at Wald LE, posrerere 


To be had, also, of the Principal Druggists in every Town throughout the United States 
and Canadas. march 2—ly 





TORONTO AND R- CHESTER. 
STEAMER AMERICA, CAPT. cre fen KERR, will, sand the remainder of the 


ro ope g ev esd Saturaay 
10 o'cloc eeeoeoy, ay will touc’ Port Oo Cohen intermediate Ports, Pang: 


) 

= My will leave Rochester for Toronto, calling at Cobour; intermeliate Ports 
ednesday, and Friday Morning, at half-past 8 ae 

Mail Seoum may25—6mos 


Packet Office, Toronto, April 18, 1850. 





36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Ewpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines BANK FOR THE WIDOW AND THE OrpHan.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
OC. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





NEW YoRK. 
John J. Palmer, | Fannir ac . Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache cEvers, 
George Barclay Henry Ludlum. 
Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
Aq@ila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain Dr. iM H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham, he 
ea, William Elliott. - ~~ 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S, Local Board. 
PIE T. Ho aa General Sa 
Mm, prospectus, e medi 
1249, &e., can sy oy at 


of ly invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directrs, as trastecs—evellable always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 


nn eR premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
effect a Poli hich will entitle them at 
era ea - premiums paid by thou, withes nas or dope 
ipa deaigeerp i: at one o’clocs, P. M., a. 71 Wall end ot tho Ufies 
of tie different Local Boards and and Agencies, All All communications to Aces eee 
. J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCES ON Bo eee: whether le 
Ts sel] Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all ewe the cha at 


Life yet 
Tabi ave boon expressly caloutated trem, the sanst peonsase date, cont tne Company te 
enabled, from ite small interest : 


Bi send Anal Repo 








with an 

Wan exact apt ame and is annually published by the Company and 
to ma: 

Ofno otaer Life 4 ean it bo sshd thas ts inseepell ite Punds in Cana, 


of the P Great as parclan Companies tor that, le Wien ae 
t vince or r in wi 
wae vere fo pay Be reat Britain nor the neighbouring States con wus bitty ole 


any time feel disinc the payment of 


competition. unable to continue 
ho ma; lined, or le to 
To parties w this will grant Policies payable ate death = Sy te agey ne Z of 


. on deraral Seater af corr five or more full pres promiunie Save thes ous paid 


iil 


Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
policy holders thus assured. 
oer Pe rrene Sat 4 att Geren * make profits by lapsed 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 





To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 

With participation Profits. Without partwipation of Profits 
Age. Hf. Yearl Pa Age. Anoual | Hf. Yearly; Quarterly 

7 Premium. im | Pre LS ne poche 4 Premium. Premium, Premium. 
2 s. . ™ 4 8. d, & «a. a4} 2 6. -_ 
2» ca 3 ees 09 9 20 I 9 lil 01s 4 0 7 
25 he 11 10 Ol 2 25 14 017 8 69 Oo 
30 29 8 15 2 012 10 30 20 2 a Be, 010 6 
% }21 7,18 ou 9 26 4/1 8 8] ol2 1 





Hepat fer forms of proposal, and all other information may be obtained at the Head 


Offic 
toes THOMAS M. SIMORS, Secr 
38 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1850} api2d 





pre ter mere EDITION OF JENNY LIND'S MUSIC. 
attention of the public to the subjoined letters from M. 
The subscribers have claimed 
ait ae tes Jeany Lind Music. ‘he cubjeieed loners eatetecenty peore lee boar 
C. JOLLIE 
FIRTH. POND, * Cont Pe Franklin Square. 
Naa > London, August, 1850. 
herewith assign t the full and exelusi 
Malle. Mile Jonny Lind fy hierice Americas also all the music composed oraseg tree danag eat a 


{Signed | JULES BENEDICT, 
. ELLETTIe 
To Samu. C, Jouiie, Esq. 


To Samu. C. Jouvis, Esq. 


GIOVANNI B 
New York, Sept. 6, 1850. 








Sir—I certify with ae that your ne — Lind M in which he 
associated the name Pond & Co, thorized ion sdition published-cea fue ~ 
ther, that each song i ys a ia by mi be 

SULES t BENEDICT. 
sept 14—fm 
LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO. 
BY LANIER AND SON. 
NEW YORE ORGAN MANUPACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 
sept 14—1 





LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 
Hise. & SMITH call attention to thelr large and elegant 


bscribe Te Z tha 
sul rs BION that 
inoy re propared to frame the ay year in every vary eee 





YM eg BEstIEn ot Ap NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL mee seman SHIPS between 
Liverpool, d and between Boston verpool, calling at Hali- 
er ee 5 


Asia.......+ .-C. H. EB. Jadkins | Hibernia... 
-A. Ryrie | N 






sreessvevcecsess WJ. CO. Lang 


Stone 

Wa. Harrison 

Capraaany a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard side—red on 
po le 














From 

Africa... ccecsecees cece. a ~~ York ...., atone Wodnendag. seveseees NOV, 20th, 1850 
—— N ‘Wednesday ‘Dee. ah 

jagara. nesda “ 
Europa. - Wed ay. Dec, tik, * 
Asia.... «. Wednesday Dec. 18th, ‘ 
America | seeeeee « coe Wednesday... . 2th, 
BMEIRE conanecccncastoesecs ae UNE cuntaeaer . Wednesday........ -Jan. Ist. 1851 
CaabMecs ss do ses cocedbssadca OMG caheabotsseoss -Wednesday......... Jan. 15th 

yp first cabin from aay © vers or oe to Liverpool.....+.s++e00-B1D 
insecond do O. ceccccccccccesccece 

paths, wal ape a until paid ou” 
pte he be charged on + amen an amount for personal expenses. 

yp ey ee 
All Lettersand Newspapers weet pan threugh the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. OURARD, Je, Jr, 


rench, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with Br tish 
Pw Through t bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 
After the Ist of April next, the rate of freight by the above steamers from Liverpool will 
be a reduced. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 


ATLANTIC, ...ccccccccecccccccccccvesccccccsccceccccesOMpts Went, 
PACIBIO,. cccccccccccccccvccccsccvccccccgeecoccccccscoss Opt. Nye, 
ARCTIC .ccccccccccccsce secccccecs sececcccesccesescses. Capt, Luce, 
BALTIC.. ...cecccccccccsnnccccvccceceececscsecesncceses O@pt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC 20. cccccccccccvccccccscccccccs soccccsoocees oe 
vi it se 
cin le eagle Sag exter nl x Darema Sate TL SP 


and their accommodations for posenaere are unequalled for elegance or comfort. 
ant oO} from New Y to Liverpool, $130. clusive use of extra size 
Roome $325, From sdverpont to New York, £35- 


a experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 
No tdaae be cocnred until paid for. 


From New York. From Liverpool. 
Satarday. «+++-November.....16th, 1350 --+-December....14th, 1850 
soeees ber......7th, 1350 +eeee. December... .28th, 1850 





sooee January .o0--i1th, 1851 
sdece want tata oa 
° ebruary...... 

Feb vot dy -22nd 


° March.. 
March... 
cocce BO ERAS: 5th, 1861 


Saturday. +++. December..... 2st, 1850 
Wednesday...January.........-1st, 1851 
bg oe os A -January...oes T5th; 1851 

ednesday. ..January....... 1851 
Wednesday, ..Bebruary. -12th, 1851 
Wednesday...Feb: . -26th, 1851 
Wednesday...March.. .......12th, 1851 


For freight or passage, apply to 
£DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 
a G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms out, paaeten. 
DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Montmartre, P 


The of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver. Setegh i Specie, , 
roclous Btones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed 1 for, and the pao. 


ressed. 
After the first o rome il next, the rate of freight by the above Steamers from Liverpool, 
will be materially reduced. oct 5 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


T= Peoseipters ofthe several Lines o Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the ist, 6th, llth, 16th, and 26th of every 
ceed each other in the following order, viz— 

















month; the ships to su 













Ships. Captains. Fram New York, From Liverpool. 
West Paint. seccce wi Alma,.... July 11...Nov. Bee .Mar. 1) ]Aug.26..Dec. 26 Apr. 21 
Fidelia. sc ncas abet ocs todeacrd o0lB.. 000 PA Fbevecee 16|Sept |...Jan 1..May 6 
Roscius...%...... ‘Eldridge... ci Noodle adits. sos 26]..... Uspadest an tall 
Isaac Wri, Wi doves +»»-Marsball........Aug. 1..... Dec. 1,...-Apr.1]..--- . becccas 16 .. 16 
Constellation..........L oes -26 
Yorkshire Oct = Feb 1..June 1 
Siddons o ccellescoccckbocococdd 
«wenn i en gt Stamtawt hesepeet] bee Wi doce 16......16 

BEEEEED occocccccccs city We Mls ceddbeed Ap ésecchecDheecoccecdl boost e6edece 
New York .». Ceopper...... fees dilies x pee hawe. 1..Mar 1. July 1 
orien ~. ceerececccs-COFDIBD, scccccceessece eee See: eeDb ccccckloccccce 
Montezuma.........-- Lowber......+0. Oct. 1..... iFeb. 1.. -Jrune |}... +118. +000416; s000063l 

eeeeee Ce eR ee ee eee as * ee eeeF seeeee 
John i Sida. ee  Bbtdanas peeeccccces eos 16, ccccece 16 Dec 1. -Apr 11..Aug1 
Garrick........-..+-..Mldrid ET Cae SB. ceccese D.] eee | eee | errrrrs | 
Cambridge ........ Y.. ..se- Nov 1....Mar 1. weduly 11..20-16seeeeeedBe sone 


These shi are all of the lar est class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
nee. Their cabin cabin accom: eenenenetione ot all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
Convenience, and they are ene peop with ev every description of stores of the best kind. Punc- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be adhered to. 
Price ot emgeto Liv 1. cecce-ccvcececces S100 


to New York .ccsscocrcsceecess 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, ey Yorkshire, un 
ridge, ODHUE & CO., or MARSHAL 
reg ae BORING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Constellati ont % R. Skidd 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, om ae ma ly 
Fu 1, SANDS & con ‘Liverpool. 
herid 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, 5) riden, ond Cartels & CO, NY. 
SROWN, A UAIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 24TH OF EVERY MONT 





packets will hereafter pongo following shi pe, whieh will ewe 
Nened oach ther Ihe order in which they ara anling. punctually from 
York on the 8th and 24th of pene fram London on Povsmouth 
on the ist and 16th of every month ped ey year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Salling from 
vonshi Mays Sept 8, J ot o 2 Oct mB, Feb. 28 
ve. a t on. un ’ 
povesbisener’. Taras’ Pe te aly 13, Nev 13,, Mareh 13 


24, 
— new, Pinker, June 8 Oct, Pr Feb. °8 f Aug A Dee. 3, a pril is 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. he March? 23, Jan. i: Me Fr 
Marg. Evans, Pratt. 24, “ a Sept. 13 13, 13, ay Z 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug. 8, Dee. 8, April @ ob. J 3 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, 24, 24, 24)Oct. 13° F i june 
These shi are a ofthe frat clans, and ar commanded hy aul and, experienced na 
tors. Greal care will be be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, kc of the Dest dosctipe 


The price of cabin passage 1s now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
par Percels,or packages soni by thom, unless Foul wait Laaing i are ged therefor” AP 

1s, or , sent by unless lar Bills of Lect ing ore xO 
Ping 18 and to N RING, BROTHERS & CO., Londos 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 








ECOND LINE.—The following ships will eave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
S 1st of each month, as follows :— New York. Bier. saey 
let January..-coesceces A 
nn lst May...e-sseosweeee fin Ju 
_ " , Ist Se MbEP..ceueeee 16th Qetober, 
8T. NICHOLAS, lst February ...+-seee arch, 
1st JUNG ..cceseeesseee ¢ 16th Jul 
Everleigh, master. } tat Jane cotahingabee 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, {ise aerate 
Geen, eames ; 16th December, 
° -- (1 ay 
WILLIAM TELL, new. ’ ve ; = Sepiomber 
. Ist December _ ...... (16th J 


New York built vessels, provided with all roquialte varucles for + 4 


They are all first clase f passengers, and commanded by men of experience in 


o 
comfort and conventenes assage is $190 without wines or liquors. 


trade. The price of h but those actually 
a | sent to the su! subscribers will be orwarded deg on T HINCKEN, Agents 


aug 24 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 











